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TWELVE MILES AROUND. 


EW YORK is the oldest of the chief 
i cities of the United States. Boston, 
in 1630, had but one family, and the site of 
Philadelphia was not oce pied by William 
Penn until 1682. But as early as 1623, the 
Dutch West India Company, with the view 
of establishing a permanent settlement, titted 
out the vessel known as the New Netherland, 
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in which thirty families (Walloons or French 
Protestants) embarked for Hudson’s River. 
Two years later came three ships and a 
yacht, bringing more than one hundred head 
of cattle, seed grain, and farming imple- 
ments, and settlers sufficient to swell the 
population of the colony to two hundred 
souls. Even before this time the island 
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seems to have been the rendezvous of civil- 
ized men. From 1598 and onward, some 
Hollandish seamen in the employ of a 
Greenland Company had taken up Winter 
quarters here, and had erected two small 
fortifications to protect themselves from the 
savages. The traffic in furs began with the 
natives before any settlement had been made, 
looking toward colonization, and in 1614, a 
trading vessel was accidentally burned in 
the bay; whereupon the enterprising cap- 
tain proceeded with such material as the 
unsettled country afforded, to construct an- 
other. He soon completed a yacht of six- 
teen tons, which he significantly named 
Restless, prophetic of the thrift of the com- 
ing metropolis. 

The stranger who makes a rapid circuit of 
the city, gliding smoothly over its graded sur- 
face, has no conception from any thing he sees 
of the original surface of Manhattan Island! 
The southern portion, at the time of its dis- 
covery, was interspersed with wood-crowned 
hills and grassy valleys, ponds, marshes, 
and rivulets. A deep lake of fresh water, 
with its pituresque little island, covered the 
region of the Five Points and the “Tombs.” 
Northward from what became St. John’s 
Park stretched a vast swamp, the home of 
innumerable families of frogs and water 
snakes, musk-rats and beavers. A rivulet 
connected this with the fresh water lake, 
which also had an outlet through a marshy 
district into the East River. An unbroken 
water line thus stretched from what is now 
the foot of James Street, on the south-east 
to that of Canal Street on the north-west. 
From the Battery to Manhattanville, on the 
line of Broadway, ran the backbone ridge, 
sloping gradually toward either river. At 
what is now Grand Street and Broadway 
rose a commanding eminence overlooking 
the entire Jower portion of the island. Much 
of the southern half of the island was arable 
and fertile, while the northern portion was 
rocky and covered with dense forests. The 
plat of the old Battery Park could, if al- 
lowed to speak, tell rare tales of auld lang 
syne. Here Peter Minuits erected the quad- 
rangular blockhouse which became the pal- 
ace and castle of the Dutch Governors until 
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the surrender of the island to the English 
in 1664. Inside this inclosure were erected 
various structures, and eventually a stone 
church just high enough to keep the wind 
from driving the city’s wind-mill that stood 
just outside. Here the commerce, politics, 
and wars of those days were discussed, and 
here religion was taught according to the 
standard of the Reformed Dutch Church 
and the decrees of the Synod of Dort, by 
Rev. Everardus Bogardus and his successors. 
The illustration, at the head of this paper, 
presents the first view of the upper bay and 
the city obtained by the incoming European 
visitor. As he glides up through the Nar- 
rows, passing Fort Lafayette, his attention 
is attracted to a fortification rising out of 
the deep a little to the right of the ship 
channel. This is Fort Columbus, situated 
on Governor's Island. The island contains 
seventy-two acres, is owned by the United 
States Government, and devoted exclusively 
to military purposes. Coming into the city 
one sees the grand old structure once known 
as the “ Kennedy House,” at number one 
Broadway, erected in 1742, by Sir Peter War- 
ren (afterward Admiral of the British Navy), 
now knownas the Washington Hotel. It is 
considered the oldest building in the city, 
but is in such fine preservation that it may 
stand a century longer. At the period of 
the erection of this edifice the waves of the 
Hudson washed the rear of the lot, and cut 
close behind old Trinity, leaving the region 
of Greenwich, Washington, and West Streets 
far out in the deep. The Lombardy poplars 
that once sentineled the Battery rendering 
it a favorite resort, have, like the beaux 
and belles that strolled and chatted in their 
shades, departed, Bowling Green, that 
dainty oval inclosure at the foot of Broad- 
way, has completely baffled the hand of the 
innovator for more than a hundred years. 
Before the Revolution began it was inclosed 
with an iron fence, but the heads of the posts 
were broken off by the “ Liberty Boys,” and 
used as cannon balls. This little green sit- 
uated immediately in front of the Kennedy 
House, became the favorite bowling place of 
the military officers of King George. A 
significant line for a long series of years run 
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along the course of Wall Street. Under the 
Dutch it was the Palisades, a line of divi- 
sion and defense between barbarism and 
civilization. Finally, the street was cut 
through, and about the year 1700 the old 
sity Hall which ‘succeeded the Stadt Huys 
was completed. It stood at the head of 
Broad Street fronting on Wall, on the pres- 
ent site of the Sub-Treasury. It projected 


NEW YORK,—AS SEEN FROM THE NARROWS. 


into the street its lower story, forming -an 
open arcade over the paved sidewalk. It con- 
tained the hall for the Provincial Assembly 
(afterward Federal Hall), the chambers of 
the Supreme Court, of the Mayor, and the 
Admiralty Courts ; it was the place for hold- 
ing the municipal elections, and contained 
also the city prison and pillory. It was 
on the balcony of this edifice, overlooking 
Wall Street, that George Washington was, 
in 1789, inaugurated first President of the 
United States. 

About 1800 Wall Street became the home 
of the élite, the center of fashion and splen- 
dor, dividing, by its magnificence, the business 
and toiling section which lay below from the 
farming region to the northward. But the 
Wall Street of the present age is simply a 
great money center, flanked on either side 
with imposing banking-houses and business- 
exchanges, which extend into all the ave- 
aues of approach to it; for a long and in- 
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definite future it must be the monetary 
Mecca of America. The line between good 
and ill fortune, as men call things, still runs 
through Wall Street, and multitudes are 
crossing up and down at every tick of the 
financial clock. Trinity Church at the head 
of Wall Street west of Broadway, is a su- 
perb structure of New Jersey brown stone, 
containing no wood save the furniture and 
oe roofing. The first 
— edifice was com- 
pleted in 1697, 
and after being 
twice enlarged, 
was destroyed by 
the great confla- 
gration of 1776. 
= It was rebuilt in 

= 1788,pulled down 
-. in 1840, and the 
A=. present edifice 
“< completed in 


1846. It is of 
» Gothic architec- 
ture, one hun- 


dred and ninety- 
two feet long, 
eighty wide, the 
side walls rising 
fifty feet. The spire is two hundred and 
eighty-four feet high, up the winding stair- 
case of which hundreds ascend daily to the 
altitude of two hundred and fifty feet. The 
view from this point, embracing the rivers 
and bay, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Governor's 
Island, and Staten Island well repays the 
climbing. 

Trinity is the richest religious corpora- 
tion in the country, and is the mother of 
Episcopalianism in America. The grounds 
around Trinity Church contain the molder- 
ing remains of many early New Yorkers, 
and of some of those who fell during the 
struggle for Independence. At the northeast 
corner of these grounds close to Broadway 
stands the Martyrs’ monument, erected in 
1852, by the Trinity corporstion, in memory 
of those patriots who died in the old Sugar- 
house, and in other prisons during the Rev- 
olution. It is a chaste Gothic structure of 
brown stone erected on a granite foundation, 
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TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK, 


rising about forty-five feet, appropriately 
inscribed, and is crowned by the American 
eagle. A walk of a few minutes northward 
from Trinity between rows of towering struc- 
tures brings us to the City Hall Park, a spot 


rich in historic memories. Here were the 
“Commons” of the Revolution. The ever- 
surging tide of travel that pours through 
Broadway, Center, and Chatham Streets rises 
highest at the southern extremity of City 
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MARTYR’S MONUMENT, TRINITY CHURCH. 


Hall Park. A modest countryman standing 
opposite this junction was asked by an officer 
for what he was waiting, and he replied, 
“For the procession to pass by.” Just be- 


fore reaching the Park we pass St. Paul’s 
(Episcopal) Church, while on the opposite 
side of Broadway are the Park Bauk and the 
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Herald building. We are now brought to 
what was the Park, and find ourselves con- 
fronted by the gray walls of the New York 
Post-office. This is a triangular building 
with a front of two hundred and seventy- 
nine feet toward the Park, two equal lateral 
facades of two hundred and sixty-two feet 
on Broadway and Park Row, and another of 
one hundred and forty-four feet at its apex or 
south-western extremity. It has four stories 
besides a three story basement and two attic 
stories. Here, every day, over one hundred 
tons of mail matter is handled. The build- 
ing also contains the rooms of the United 
States Court. On the west side of Broad- 
way, opposite the Post-office, stands the Astor 
House. It is a six-story granite building, 
erected in 1836 by Jobn Jacob Astor on the 
spot where he resided during most of his 
business life. Most of the up-town lines of 
horse cars have their southern terminus at 
this point. Grouped around the eastern 
border of the Park are many of the great 
newspaper establishments that ‘ Herald” 
the events and foment the strifes of the 
“* Times,” or speak words of warning from 
the nation’s “ Tribune,” the free press. 
Overlooking the little triangle in front of 
these buildings stands a bronze statue of 


CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 
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METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, 805 BROADWAY. 


Benjamin Franklin, erected by the printers 
of New York in honor of the most distin- 
guished representative of their craft. The 


City Hall was begun in 18038, and completed 


in 1811, and was for many years the finest 
building in the country. On this Park 
Leisler and Milbourn were executed, May 
16, 1691, and here Washington read the 
“ Declaration ” to the Continental Army in 
1776, six days after its passage. Here was 
erected the “New Jail,” the “ Provost” of 
the Revolution, now the Hall of Records. 
The old Bridewell, a cheerless gray stone 
buiding erected 1775, just in time to be a 
den of sorrow to many of the patriots of the 
evolution, stood a little west of the present 
City Hall. It was demolished in 1838, and its 
material employed in the erection of the 
“Tombs.” 

The first Almshouse of New York was 
erected ‘in 1734, and stood on the site of 
the still unfinished New York Court-house, 
whence it was removed in 1811 to Bellevue. 
Tn 1828 Blackwell’s Island was purchased by 
the city, and the charitable and correctional 
iustitutions of the city now established there 
form a city of themselves, with a population 
of many thousands. Broadway runs in a 
straight line from Bowling Green to Grace 





Church, a little above Tenth Street, where 
it turns slightly to the left. 

At the north-west corner of Eleventh 
Street stands the Methodist Publishing 
and Mission Buildings, the head-quarters 
of the most extensive denominational pub- 
lishing interests in the world. At Four- 
teenth Street, the traveler suddenly emerges 
into Union Square, where the bustling 
thoroughfare appears to halt, and makes 
a cautious detour around that charming 
circle of fragrance and beauty. Walks of 
concrete cut this little plane of verdure in 
all directions, and, as there are agreeable 
sittings, let us-pause and glance at the sur- 
roundings. At the south-east corner of the 
Square, near Fourth Avenue, stands a co- 
lossal bronze equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton, executed by Browne, and erected through 
the laudable efforts of Colonel Lee. It is 
fourteen and one-half feet high, and stands 
on a granite pedestal of the same height, 
making twenty-nine in all. It was reared 
by the inhabitants of the neighborhood. A 
little nearer to us at the south of the circle, 
and almost looking down Broadway, stands 
the bronze statue of Lafayette, erected dur- 
ing the past year by the French citizens of 
the metropolis. At the south-west corner 
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of the Square is the statue of President 
Lincoln, erected by the Union League Club 
in 1870, a bronze monument twenty-four 
feet high, including the pedestal. The fig- 
ure of the martyred statesman holds in its 
left hand a scroll representing the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation. 

Twenty-five years ago Union Square was 
among the most fashionable places for resi- 
dence of the city. But all this has given 
way to the demands of 
trade, and business houses 
occupy the whole circle, 
once so elegant and select. 

At Twenty-third Street 

we come to Madison 

Square, which is consid- 

erably larger than Union 

Square, and surrounded 

by more imposing arch- 

itecture. Broadway and 

Fifth Avenue here cross 

each other at a sharp an- § 

gle. The Fifth Avenue 

Hotel, which, by the way, 

is the chief architectural 

feature of the locality, is 

a white marble six-story 

edifice, fronting on three 

streets. Besides devoting 

most of its first floor to 

business apartments, it 

has ample accommoda- 

tion fora thousand guests. 

Itis the principal up-town 

center of stock speculators and politicians. 
Many lines of telegraphic communication en- 
ter its roof, through which its inmates con- 
verse with Wall Street and the outer world at 
all points. At the south-west corner of this 
Park, directly in front of the hotel, stands 
the bronze monument of William H. Sew- 
ard, erected last Autumn by an association of 
gentlemen, known asthe “Seward Monument 
Association.”” The statesman is represented 
in a sitting posture, holding in his right 
hand a quill pen, and in his left a parchment. 
Under his chair lie two piles of large books. 
It is really one of the finest monuments in 
the city. 
upper angle made by Broadway and Fifth Av- 
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enue, stands the Worth Monument, erected 
in 1857. It is a four-sided granite obelisk. 
Its surfaces, besides presenting the eques- 
trian image in high relief, are nearly covered 
with inscriptions, setting forth the career of 
the hero of Cherubusco and Chapultepec. 
Along Broadway, for a mile above Madison 
Square, massive hotels used largely by resi- 
dents are found on nearly every block. Still 
others are rising on the line towards Central 


UNION SQUARE. 


| Park, and all the adjacent avenues have 


large houses of entertainment. 

Broadway loses its name at Central Park, 
whose south-west corner it touches at Fifty- 
ninth Street, where is an immense paved 
circle. From this point northward the fa- 
mous Boulevard, a wide double street, with 
a line of trees and shrubbery protected by a 
strong curb separating the two tracks, ex- 
tends to the upper portion of the island. 
Much unoccupied space is found along the 
entire length of this great five-mile drive, 
upon which it is presumed that the magnates 


| of the next generation will erect their pal- 
A little farther up, and at the | 


aces. Fifth Avenue originally began at 


| Washington Square, and extended north- 
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ward in a perfectly straight line for six 
miles. When the wealthy classes began to 
abandon the region of Washington and Union 
Squares, Fifth Avenue became in a short 
time pre-eminently the street of palatial 
residences, to which, with the exception of 
a few magnificent churches and public in- 
stitutions, it is entirely devoted. The edi- 
fices are chiefly constructed of marble and 
of the several varieties of freestone, the 


WORTH MONUMENT. 


fronts ornamented with cornices, entabla- 
tures, porticoes, and columns, elegantly 
carved and sculptured. Every thing is mass- 
ive. and expensive, and the surrounding 
streets so far accord with its magnificence 
that one may travel miles amid unbroken 


lines of palatial splendor. Business is al- 
ready crowding out the families in the lower 
section of this famous avenue; but from 
Thirty-fourth Street to Fifty-fourth it pre- 
sents an uninterrupted line of variegated 
and indescribable artistic beauty. Every 
house is unlike its neighbor, yet the beholder 


is puzzled to know which most to admire. | 


At Thirty-fourth Street stands the marble 
palace of the late A. T. Stewart, filled with 
statuary, paintings, and furniture and curi- 
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osities. At appropriate points stand the 
residences of the other Stewarts, the Mor- 
tons, the Morgans, the Kips, the Astors, and 
Vanderbilts. 

At Forty-second Street we pass the dis- 
tributing reservoir of the Croton Acqueduct 
stretching from Fortieth to Forty-second 
Streets, fronting on Fifth Avenue. It cov- 
ers over four acres, is divided into two parts, 
rises forty feet above the pavement, is one 
hundred and fifteen feet above tide-water, 
and holds twenty million gallons. On the 
opposite side of the avenue is a large curious 
edifice stretching across the entire block. 
It is a series of private residences in French 
style, united as if they were but one build- 
ing. At Forty-third Street we pass the 
new Jewish synagogue, the finest Hebrew 
structure on the continent. At Forty-fifth 
Street we see the tall spire of Dr. Chapin’s 
(Universalist) church, and just out of the 
avenue, in Forty-sixth Street, is the Baptist 
church of which Dr. Armitage is pastor. 
At the south-east corner of Forty-seventh 
Street stands the elaborate Windsor Hotel, 
which is also the boarding-house of such of 
the élite as do not choose to keep house. On 
the north-west corner of Forty-eighth Street 
is the Collegiate (Reformed) church, a very 
imposing structure of brown stone. At Fif- 
tieth Street is the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
(St. Patrick’s), begun in 1858 and not yet 
completed. Twenty-seven popes lived and 
died in Rome during the erection of St. Pe- 
ter’s, and more than one archbishop has al- 
ready superintended the erection of this, their — 
model (St. Peter’s) of America. It stands 
on grounds owned by the city and leased to 
these people for ninety-nine years at one 
dollar a year. Its style is decorated Gothic, 
with two lofty spires. The next block con- 
tains the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 
erected in 1846, which is also on city real 
estate obtained by asimilar lease. At Fifty- 
fourth Street stands the St. Luke’s Hospital, 
erected in 1854. It is a superb establish- 
ment, well conducted for the relief of the 
suffering, and is among the oldest private 
institutions of this class in New York. On 
the north-west corner of Fifty-fifth Street 
stands the new Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
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DR. ROBINSON’S CHURCH—PRESBYTERIAN. 


church, known as Dr. John Hall’s, with sit- 
tings for two thousand hearers, and a spire 
two feet higher than that of old Trinity. 
Above Fifty-ninth Street where it touches 
the south-east corner of the Central Park, 
Fifth Avenue is but partially built upon, 
though many beautiful edifices are found 
above that point. 

Wearied with this monotony of pave- 
ments, buildings, and men, let us escape to 
the Park. The plat of this Park is two and 
a half miles long, three-fifths of a mile wide, 





and contains eight hundred and forty-three 
acres. It is inclosed by a cemented wall of 
cut stone, the foundation being eight feet 
below the pavement, through which there 
are twelve principal entrances. This park 
contains five and a half miles of bridle 
paths, nine and a half of carriage roads, 
smooth as glass, and twenty-seven miles of 
walks so admirably arranged that the pedes- 
trian never steps on the bridle or carriage 
ways. In entering the park most visitors 
begin at the museum, which stands near the 
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CENTRAL PARK, SHOWING THE WALKS, DRIVES, AND PLACES OF INTEREST. 





south-east corner. A circle of small build- 
ings comprising open air sheds for bears and 
wolves, large cages for fowls and eagles, in- 
closed buildings for elephants, camels, and 
various tropical animals, and one for mon- 
keys, have been thrown around the main edi- 
fice. All these are heated in Winter by steam 
generated in the basement of the main edi- 
fice. The museum is a three-story stone 
structure (originally an arsenal) devoted 
chiefly to stuffed and preserved specimens 
of natural history. Show-cases tastefully 
ranged with plate-glass exhibit the mollusea 
found on the different parts of the globe, 
also the moths, butterflies, beetles, and most 
other known insects; serpents, from the 
little green snake to the boa-constrictor; 
birds from all countries, exhibiting every 
variety of habit and plumage, from the ca- 
nary to the eagle, are happily grouped. The 
entire collection of the late unfortunate 
Prince Maximilian, comprising seven thou- 
sand specimens, and various other great and 
small collections have been classified for the 
unrestricted pleasure or study of the public. 
A winding pathway, skirted on either side 
by flowers, shrubbery, and shade trees, pass- 
ing under arched bridges of great beauty 
traversed by carriage ways, conducts us to 
the Mall, a level, beautiful plat of several 
acres, shaded by large trees, at the head of 
which is the music stand, surrounded by 
seats for hundreds of visitors. Here music 
of a high order is given on appointed days 
during the warm weather season. North of 
the Mall is the terrace and esplanade, round 
which are grouped some of the rarest tri- 
umphs of carving seen anywhere about New 
York. Immediately north of the terrace is 
the large Bethesda fountain, situated in a 
depressed nook where nature and art have 
blended their charms. A few steps farther 
and we reach one of the lakes, the resort for 
skating parties in Winter, and dotted with 
boats in Summer. Along its south-western 
bank runs a shaded pathway to the Bow 
Bridge, over which one may cross into the 
Ramble. The park grounds contain reser- 
voirs for the Croton water covering one 
hundred and forty-one acres, and the three 
lakes cover about forty-three acres more. 
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SCENE IN THE RAMBLE. 





The evaporation from these vast bodies of | 
water in a sultry day added to the humidity | 
of the shaded districts, renders the atmos- | 


phere delightfully cool. 


An excursion to High Bridge is among | 
the finest little trips enjoyed by the visitor | 


at New York. 


It is reached by steam-car | 


from Forty-second Street, by steamboat from | 
Fulton Ferry, or by carriage through Cen- | 


tral Park. 
granite structure, erected to convey the 
Croton water over the Harlem River. The 
bridge is fourteen hundred and fifty-five 
feet long, uniting two lofty cliffs. It is sup- 
ported by fifteen arches with a span of eighty 
feet each, the crown of the highest being 


BETHESDA FOUNTAIN. 


High Bridge is an immense | 
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one hundred feet above high water mark. 
The water is carried over this structure in 
immense iron pipes, and above them is an 
airy pathway in the region of the birds, for 
the lovers of the picturesque and grand. 
The visitor peers cautiously over the parapet 
at the little steamers that glide noiselessly a 
hundred feet below, and hears the sullen 
roar of the passing trains of the Hudson 
River Railroad. A short distance from High 
Bridge are the Juvenile Asylum, the Colored 
Orphan Asylum, and the large Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 
The cut of Randall’s Island (in the East 


IN THE RAMBLE, 


River) presents a fine view of the House of 
Refuge, as seen from New York at east One 
Hundred and Twentieth Street. The build- 
ings are of brick, erected on a magnificent 
scale, the two principal structures present- 
ing a graceful facade of nearly a thousand 
feet. It is perhaps the best conducted es- 
tablishment in the world for the training of 
“juvenile delinquents.” The white cottage 


| seen through the trees is the residence of the 


| 


chaplain of the institution. Randall’s Isl- 
and also contains the New York City Infant 
Hospital and the School for Idiots. Above 
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HIGH BRIDGE. 


Randall’s Island is Hart's Island, and below 
it are Ward’s and Blackwell’s, all owned by 
New York City, and made the sites of the 
chief municipal institutions. 

The East River Bridge, uniting New York 
with Brooklyn, with its lofty piers extend- 
ing nearly as far below as above the pave- 
ment, is one of the wonders of the world. 
The river span of this immense wire struc- 
ture is sixteen hundred and sixteen feet, 
with two land spans of nine hundred and 
forty feet each. The view presented in our 
illustration is taken from the Brooklyn side. 
This stupendous enterprise was undertaken 
by a private corporation, but the capital 
subscribed was soon exhausted, when the 
two cities assumed the control of the under- 
taking. It is yet unfinished, though hope- 
fully advancing toward completion. Projects 
are also on foot for bridging the East River 
across Blackwell’s Island, and the Harlem 
River from Madison Avenue to One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-eighth Street. The tunnel 
ing of the Hudson to Jersey City is often 
mooted, also the establishment of a wide 
river street around the whole city on which 
steam can be employed to hasten and cheapen 
the conveyance of freight. 

New York has seventeen markets, but we 
can not pause to look at them. The Grand 
Central Depot at Forty-second Street, with 





its circular roofing of iron and glass, cover- 
ing sixty-six city lots, and costing two and 
a quarter millions, is a point of much curi- 
osity. And here we will take the cars and 
make our escape to the northward, satisfied 
that New York is quite a place. The coun- 
try has quite a way of finding fault with it, 
especially its own citizens, but it would be 
difficult to get on without it. For many 
years New York has paid over half the rev- 
enue of the nation. A single citizen has 
paid annually more to the Government than 
some entire States. Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and Baltimore are fine cities, but 
the heart of the country is at New York. 
Somehow the engines of power, good and 
bad, are here, extending there ramifications 
over the continent and around the globe. 

Other cities may have need of the earnest 
assertion of their claims by their filial sons 
and daughters,—a service that New York- 
ers feel that their favored city has no need 
of. Perhaps its highest praise is the fact 
that every incomer who tarries there long 
enough to become acquainted, inclines there- 
after to remain permanently; and every one 
of its children that goes abroad from under 
its sun and skies ever afterwards says his 
prayers with his face turned thitherward, 
and in all his wanderings still hopes to re- 
turn again. 
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CAMERON’S JOURNEY ACROSS AFRICA.* 


PART II. 


= 


SPEARING THE HIPPOPOTAMUS IN AFRICA. 


T took Cameron five weeks to reach the 
lower extremity of the lake. They then 
sailed across the southern end, and began to 
ascend the western shore. Near the end of 
April they came to the depression in the 
mountain chain of which we have spoken. 
Cameron had already observed it from the 
opposite side of the lake, and had been told 
that there was a river there; but some said 
that it flowed into the lake, others that it 
flowed outward. An old chief, whose vil- 
lage was near the spot, assured him that the 
river flowed from the lake; that his people 
had often traveled for months down its 
banks; that it was called the Lukuga; and 
that, after receiving the Lulumbigi and many 
smaller streams, it fell into a great river 
called the Lualaba. Shortly before noon on 
the 30th of May, says Cameron, “I arrived 
at the entrance of the river, more than a 
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mile across, but closed by a grass-grown 
sand-bank, with the exception of a channel 


three or four hundred yards wide. Across 
this was a sill, where the surf beat heavily, 
although there was more than a fathom of 
water at its most shallow part. Accom- 
panied by the chief, I went four or five miles 
down the river until navigation was ren- 
dered impossible, owing to the masscs of 
floating vegetation. It might, however, be 
possible to cut passages for canoes. Here 
the depth was three fathoms; breadth six 
hundred yards, current one knot and a half, 
and sufficiently strong to drive us well into 
the vegetation. This first block was said to 
continue four or five miles, when an open 
channel of about the same extent would be 
found; and that for a very great distance 
alternate choked and clear portions existed.” 

It is hardly possible to doubt that Cam- 
eron saw a very considerable river flowing 
westwardly out of the lake and ultimately 
falling into the Lualaba, which we believe to 
be the Congo, or at all events one of the 
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main affluents of that mighty river. If this 
be so, of the five great lakes of this part of 
Africa, whose feeders almost interlock, the 
Nyassa discharges itself to the East into the 
Indian Ocean; the Victoria and Albert Ny- 
anzas northwardly through the Nile into 
the Mediterranean; and Tanganyika and 
Bangweolo westwardly through the Congo 
into the Atlantic. 

Mr. Stanley visited Cameron’s river Lu- 
kuga in July, 1876; went some three or four 
miles farther than Cameron had gone, and 
pronounces that it is no river at all, but a 
simple creek ending in a morass, although a 
little farther on this drains westwardly ; and 
as the waters of the lakes are certainly ris- 
ing from year to year, he believes that in a 
short time an outlet will here be formed. 
The apparent discrepancy may be easily ree- 
onciled by the fact that Cameron was here 
at the close of the rainy season, when the 
waters of the lake would be at the highest ; 
while Stanley was here in the midst of the 
dry season, when they would be at the low- 
est. Cameron counted ninety-six rivers fall- 
ing into that portion of the lake explored by 
him; and it may be presumed that there 
are half as many more falling into the other 
part. These must in the six rainy months 
carry into the lake much more water than 
can be taken up by evaporation; while in 
the hot, dry season the evaporation is quite 
likely fully equal to the inflow. 
himself says, “I suppose that in the dry 
season or when the lake is at its lowest level, 
very little water leaves by the Lukuga.” 
The character of the water of the lake con- 
firms this theory. 
taken up by evaporation, the residue would 





| Lake Tanganyika; 


Cameron | 


If the inflow were all | 


be salt, as the Caspian, the Great Salt Lake, | 


and the Dead Sea are salt. If nearly all 
were discharged through a constant outlet, 
it would be fresh, like Superior and Ontario; 
but, as Cameron says, “The water of Lukuga 


tastes the same as Tanganyika; not salt, but | 
peculiar, and not sweet and light like the | 


other rivers.” It is more than probable that 
the outlet through the Lukuga has been 
slowly choking up, which would account for 
the fact that the level of the lake has of late 


years been rising. 
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of many submerged villages, and Stanley 
found several beaches where Cameron had 
encamped to be several feet under water. 
This rise appears to have been very notable 
since Cameron’s visit. The old chief who 
had accompanied him was very loath to per- 
mit Stanley to go up the river. He was 
afraid that the other white man had thrown 
some “medicine” into the water to make it 
overflow much country; “and if one white 
man could work so much mischief, what 
might not be done by two?’ for Stanley 
had a white companion. 

On May 22d Cameron left Kawélé to pur- 
sue his journey. The first. point aimed at 
was Nyangwé, about two hundred and fifty 
miles north-westward on the great river 
Lualaba. This was the farthest point reached 
by Livingstone in that direction. Here, in- 
deed, was the only place in which he ever saw 
that river, and that for only about forty miles 
of itscourse. He had, indeed, been informed 
correctly that some eighty miles beyond 
this river issued from a lake, which he calls 
Kamolondo, which in turn is fed by the Lua- 
pula, which in like manner, after passing 
through Lake Moero, issues from Lake Bang- 
weolo, whose main feeder is the Chambeze, 
rising a little below the southern end of 
but his journeyings 
usually led him more than two hundred 
miles from this Luapula, which he only saw 
at its exit from Lake Moero. Cameron, who 
had better means of information, says that 
the Lualaba of the natives is a river which 
after passing through an almost continued 
chain of small lakes is joined by the Luvwa, 
or Livingstone’s Luapula, just before it en- 
ters Lake Kamolondo, which he calls Lanji. 
But as the head of the Chambeze is more 
distant, it is perhaps more correct to con- 
sider the Luapula to be the real upper course 
of the Lualaba, just as the Missouri should 
properly be considered as the upper course 
of the Mississippi. Below Nyangwé, which 
is fully one thousand miles from the nearest 
ocean, nothing is certainly known of the 
course of the Lualaba. Cameron had good 
reason to believe that at Nyangwé he could 
procure canoes and float down to its mouth, 
wherever it might be. 
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We must pass with brief mention over the 
journey from Lake Tanganyika to Nyangwé. 
It was made during the hot and dry season; 
yet with rare exceptions it was marked by 


HEADS OF THE WAGUHHA AND OTHER TRIBES. 


little suffering from heat or drought. The 
whole region appears to rank among the 
best watered and most fertile portions of 
the globe. The greater part of the journey 
was made in company with the slave caravan 
of an ivory trader from Kawélé, and Cam- 
eron had thus an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the atrocities of the Arab 
slave-trade. But great as these were, they 
were far less than those which which he 
afterward saw of the Portuguese slave-trade. 

Early in August he reached the banks of 
the mighty Lualaba, a few miles above Ny- 
angwé. “From a bluff overhanging the 
river,” he says, “I obtained my first view of 
the stream—a strong and sweeping current 
of yellow water, fully a mile wide, and flow- 
ing at the rate of three or four miles an hour, 
with many islands lying in its course. Ca- 
noes were numerous, and the flocks of water- 
fowl winging their way from sand-bank to 
sand-bank in search of food gave life to the 
scene. To remind us of the dangers of the 
stream, there were enormous herds of hip- 
popotami blowing and snorting, and here 
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and there the long scaly back of a crocodile 
floating almost flush with the water.” Hir- 
ing a canoe, a few hours brought him to Ny- 
angwé, a settlement established in late years 
by Arab traders from Ujjji, 
who have pushed their oper- 
ations far to the south and 
west of the river, but know 
little of it below this point, 
whence, under the name of 
the Ugarrowa, it flows to the 
north-west. The substance 
of what he could learn was 
that a long way below, the 
river fell into a great lake, 
called Sankorra, to which 
men, bringing cloth and cow- 
ries for sale, came in large 
vessels, which would carry two 
hundred men. This account 
was subsequently strongly 
confirmed, and Cameron con- 
jecturally places the head of 
the lake about two hundred 
and fifty miles west of Ny- 
angwé. 
This great river must find its way into 
some sea. Livingstone hesitated to the last 
between the suppositions whether jt was the 
Nile or the Congo, but inclined to the former. 
The argument that it is not the Nile, but the 
Congo, is thus summed up by Cameron: 


“'The volume of water passing Nyangwé is 
more than one hundred and twenty-three thou- 
sand cubic feet in a second in the dry season, 
or more than five times greater than that of 
the Nile at Gondokoro, below the point where 
it has received all its great affluents, which is 
twenty-one thousand five hundred cubic feet 
per second. And, moreover, the levels which 
I obtained conclusively proved that the Lual- 
aba could have no connection with the Nile 
system, this river at Nyangwé being lower than 
the Nile at Gondokoro. This great stream must 
be one of the head-waters of the Congo, for 
where else could that giant among rivers, sec- 
ond only to the Amazon in volume, obtain the 
two million cubic feet of water which it pours 
each second into the Atlantic?” 


To this we may add, that the inquiries 
made by both Livingstone and Cameron 
make it certain that below Nyangwé the 
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Lualaba receives several very large affluents. | est one, reckoning from the source of the 
If it were the Nile it must flow up hill for | Chambeze. Whether it is also its largest 
more than one thousand miles, losing on the | one must be left for future explorers to de- 
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way five-sixths of the water which it had at | termine. At the ut accounts from Mr. 
Nyangwé, to say nothing of what it certainly | Stanley, dated from Ujiji in August, 1876, 
receives on the way. If the Lualaba is an | and received in New York near the close 
affluent of the Congo, it is certainly its long- | of March, 1877, that intrepid explorer was 
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on the point of sctting out for Nyangwé. 
We may hope that he will succeed where 
Cameron failed, and by descending the Lual- 
aba to its mouth, definitely solve the great 
remaining problem in African geography. 
Cameron remained three weeks at Ny- 
angwé vainly endeavoring to hire or buy 
boats to descend to Lake Sankorra. In the 
mean time a chief named Tipo-tipo, who re- 
sided some eighty miles south, had come to 
the place. From him Cameron was informed 
that the best way to reach the lake was to 
go to his camp, where he could procure guides 
and go by land to the lake. Small parties 
of natives, he said, were constantly passing 
and repassing, and the journey was not a 
difficult one. The Lualaba valley is the 
lowest depression in this part of the conti- 


KARUNGU. 


nent, being at Nyangwé only fourteen hun- 
dred feet above the sea. From this point 
the land slowly rises to the south and west. 
The country was well peopled, but there 
were many tokens of havoc by marauding 
parties of slave-hunters. Tipo-tipo’s camp 
on the river Lomani was reached in ten 
days. All his representations were con- 
firmed, and Cameron was in high hope of 
making his way to the lake. On the oppo- 
site side of the river were the dominions of 
a petty chief through which Cameron asked 
permission to pass. Answer was returned 
that “no strangers with guns have ever 








passed through my country, and none ever 
shall, without fighting their way.” The 
chief can hardly be blamed, for all the stran- 
gers with guns of whom he had any knowl- 
edge were bands of marauding Arab slaye- 
traders. 

“ Although,” says Cameron, “TI could have 
obtained sufficient men from Nyangwé and 
Tipo-tipo to have fought my way through, I 
recognized it as my duty not to risk a single 
life unnecessarily ; for I felt that the merit of 
any geographical discovety would be irretriey- 
ably marred by shedding a drop of native 
blood except in self-defense. My direct road 
to the lake being thus closed, I inquired if it 
were possible to get there by some circuitous 
route.” 

He was now told that a month’s journey 
still farther to the south was the capital of 

Kasongo, the great 

King of Urna, to which 

white traders often 

came; and he resolved 

to go thither, hoping 

thence to work his way 

north - westwardly to 

the lake. Tipo-tipo 

y furnished him with 

©, guides, and he set out 

, September 12th. For 

B three weeks the way 

P; was mainly through a 

“fairly peopled coun- 

try, with large villages 

of well-built and clean 

huts, disposed in long 

streets always running 

from east to west. The 

people seemed friendly, and the chiefs usually 

brought small presents of corn and dried 

white ants,—which are eaten here with por- 

ridge as a relish on account of the scarcity 

of animal food,—and they were perfectly 

satisfied with very small presents in return. 

The country was full of oil-palms, which in 

some places grew with extraordinary abun- 
dance.” 

Early in October occurred the only in- 
stance of actual hostilities with the natives 
in which Cameron was involved during the 
whole of his long journey across the conti- 
nent. When beyond Lake Tanganyika, he 
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had been presented 

with a young goat, of 

which he had made a 

pet, and she had fol- 

lowed him during the 

intervening nine 

months. One morning 

Dinah was missing, and 

Cameron with three 3 

of his men went to 

the neighboring village 

to look for her. Some 

trouble had arisen, for 

the village was filled 

with scowling and 

armed natives, who 

soon began to discharge 

their arrows, but without hitting any one. 
His men came to his assistance, and the na- 
tives then set fire to the camp. Hundreds 
of natives now approached, and began hem- 
ming them in, whereupon Cameron ordered 
a few shots to be fired, one’of which slightly 
wounded one of the enemy. A parley took 
place, and matters were apparently settled ; 
but the natives insisted that he should pro- 
ceed by a road different from that which he 
was following. ‘This led through a jungle, 
where they were repeatedly shot at with 
arrows, still without being hit; and Cameron 
would not allow a shot to be fired in return. 
At evening they came to a small village; the 
inhabitants fled, and Cameron took possession, 
throwing up a slight barricade around a few 
huts. He calls this fortification Fort Dinah, 
and here he was beleaguered for three days, 
and two or three of the enemy were killed 
and several wounded. Finally a woman was 
made prisoner and sent back with a peaceful 
message. A chief came to the camp, and 
peace was concluded. The reason of this 
unexpected attack was that a Portuguese 
slave caravan had destroyed several villages 
close by, murdering the men and carrying 
off the women and children, and the natives 
imagined that Cameron’s party were of the 
same character. 

Going onward they passed several villages 
which had been destroyed by the Portuguese 
slavers, and toward the close of October 
reached Kilemba, a little village, the nomi- 





NYANGWE, FROM THE RIVER, 


nal capital of the King of Urna, the most 
powerful potentate in this region. The mon- 
arch was absent collecting tribute in another 
part of his dominions. Here was a post be- 
longing to Jumah Merikani, an Arab ivory- 
trader, whose principal establishment was 
on Lake Tanganyika, near Ujiji, four hun- 
dred miles away. He had known Burton 
and Speke and Livingstone; and greeting 
Cameron with a hearty “Good morning,” 
the only two English words he knew, con- 
ducted him to his large and substantially 
built house, surrounded by plantations of . 
rice and corn, and showed him every kind- 
ness during his long detention in Urna, 
which from one cause and another, lasted 
nine months. 

Here also was a slave-trader from Bihe, 
near the western coast, eight hundred miles 
away, whom Cameron was to know to his 
cost. He bore the Portuguese name of José 
Antonio Alvez, spoke Portuguese, and was 
dressed in European fashion, but to sight 
was merely “an old and ugly negro.” Alvez 
had been here nearly a year, had made up 
his caravan of slaves, and was only waiting 
for the return of Kasongo to set out for 
home. Week after week passed, and still no 
Kasongo made his appearance. The rainy 
season again set in, and all inquiries con- 
vinced Cameron that it would be impossible 
to travel to Lake Sankorra, for the way was 
said to be across vast treeless plains, inter- 
sected by many rivers, and in the rainy sea- 
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son utterly impassable. Nothing remained , who was to receive an adequate compensa. 
to be done but to abandon the project of | tion for conducting them to the Portuguese 
exploring the course of the great river, and | settlements. 
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to endeavor to make their way to the coast. Kasongo returned towards the close of 
The party was thought too feeble to make | January, 1875, and by the agreement, Alvez 


the journey by themselves, and it was re- | was to set out as soon as he could have a 
solved to travel with the caravan of Alvez, | formal audience of leave from the great 
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monarch. But delay 
after delay took place, 
mainly owing to the 
treachery of Alvez, who 
wished still further to 
increase his slave gang. 
So July came before 
they fairly made a start. 

Cameron employed 
this long and weary 
detention of nine 
monthsinmakingshort ¥ 
excursions, and in 
learning what he could 
of the region and of ; 
the manners and char- 
acter of the people 
of Urna. Kasongo, a 
young man a head taller than any of his at- 
tendants, reminds one of what we have been 
told of the monarchs of Ashantee and Da- 
homey. He arrogates to himself divine hon- 
ors, and claims that he can live altogether 
without food, eating and drinking only be- 
cause he likes it. His principal wives are 
all of the blood royal, his own step-mothers, 


aunts, nieces, and daughters being among 


the number. When he sleeps at home his 
women constitute his bed-room furniture. 
Some lying flat on the ground, serve as a 
carpet ; others crouching on hands and knees, 
make a couch of their backs. When irritated 
his wrath knows no bounds, and hardly one of 
his personal attendants has escaped mutila- 
tion. His prime favorite has been from time 
to time deprived of hands, nose, ears, and lips. 
When a King of Urna dies a river is turned 
from its bed, in which a deep pit is dug, the 
bottom of which is covered with living women. 
At one end a woman is placed on her hands 
and knees, the corpse sitting on her back 
supported by two others, his second wife 
crouching at his feet. The earth is then 
shoveled in, and all are buried alive, except 
the second wife, who is previously beheaded. 
Then a score or two of male slaves are killed 
and their blood sprinkled over the grave; 
after which the river is turned back into its 
ancient channel. When the father of Ka- 
songo died, it is said that a hundred women 
were buried alive with him. Similar scenes, 





VILLAGE IN LEVALE. 


though on a smaller scale, take place at the 
burial of inferior chiefs. 

The caravan, when fairly under way, com- 
bined the gangs of several traders, that of 
Alvez being the most numerous. All told, 
there were about fifteen hundred slaves, 
mostly acquired by force and robbery in Urna, 
and evidently with the direct connivance of 
King Kasongo. One day they were joined by 
Coimbra, a Portuguese trader, who came in 
with a gang of fifty-two women, tied to- 
gether in strings of seventeen or eighteen. 
Some of them had children in their arms, 
others were far advanced in pregnancy ; all 
carried heavy loads, and were covered with 
recent wales and scars. They came under 
an escort of Kasongo’s people. ‘‘To obtain 
these fifty-two women,” says Cameron, “at 
least ten villages had been destroyed, each 
having a population of from one to two hun- 
dred, or about fifteen hundred in all. Some 
may have escaped to neighboring villages, 
but the greater portion were undoubtedly 
burned when their villages were surprised, or 
shot down while attempting to save their 
wives and families.” 

As long as the march was through a re- 
gion where the people were destitute of fire- 
arms the caravan was a gang of marauders. 
When they came to a cultivated spot, they 
fell upon it like a swarm of locusts, rooted 
up the ground-nuts and sweet potatoes, laid 
waste fields of unripened corn in sheer wan- 
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tonness, and stripped the palm-oil trees of 
their fronds to build their huts. The treat- 
ment of the slaves was atrocious beyond be- 
lief. Women and children, foot-sore and 
overburdened, were urged on unremittingly, 
and, even when they reached camp, were 
compelled to fetch water, collect fire-wood, 
and build huts for their masters, without 
being loosed from their gangs; so that if 
only one pot of water or one bundle of grass 


A SLAVE GANG. 


for thatch was wanted, the whole string had 


to go for it. To sum upall, in the words of 
Cameron: “ The cruelties perpetrated in the 
heart of Africa by men calling themselves 
Christians, and carrying the Portuguese 
flag, can scarcely be credited by those living 
in a civilized land. I have no hesitation in 
asserting, that in the treatment of their slaves 
the worst of the Arabs are angels of light in 
comparison with the Portuguese and those 
who travel with them.” Cameron is, as far 
as we know, the first traveler who has seen 
Portuguese slave-hunting at its fountain 
heads on the western side of the Continent. 

Near the end of July they reached the 
country of Ulanda, where the villages. are 
few and far between, most of the country 
being a primeval forest. The middle of 
August brought them to the country of 
Lovalé, half-way to the coast. Here the 
inhabitants begin to have fire-arms. This 
wrought a wonderful change in the deport- 
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ment of the slave-traders. They had been 
bold and truculent where the people had 
only spears and bows and arrows; they now 
became meek and mild, submitting to the 
most unreasonable demands without a mur- 
mur; but their treatment of their slaves 
was none the less cruel. One night a string 
of twenty of Coimbra’s slaves managed to get 
away, and were never recovered. 

The line of march was south-westward, 
through a flat re- 
gion, where the 
headwaters of the 
Zambési interlock 
with those of the 
western affluents 

~ of the Congo. This 

region was trav- 

ersed, though in 

an opposite direc- 

tion, by Living- 

stone in the early 

part of his first 

great journey, 

twenty years be- 

fore. Cameron fell 

in with Katendé, 

a chief mentioned 

by Livingstone. 

The old man remembered this first white 

traveler mainly by the circumstance that he 
used to ride upon an ox. 

Early in October they reached Alvez’s 
settlement in Bihé, some two hundred and 
fifty miles from the coast. The old rascal, 
whose villainies we have not had space to 
detail, had been gone so long that his wives 
had almost given him up for lost. They 
greeted him with shrieks and yells of rap- 
ture, and pelted him with flour. Unlimited 
prombé was served out, and a great jollifica- 
tion ensued. Afterward his porters were | 
paid off. Each received from eight to twelve 
yards of cloth, and a few charges of powder, 
which, in addition to twelve yards paid 
them at starting, was all their wages for two 
years’ service. They were, however, quite 
satisfied with the result, for they had done 
a good deal of business on their own account, 
and announced their intention of setting out 
again as soon as the approaching rainy sea- 
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" son was over. Cameron 
here squared accounts 
with Alvez, who cheated 
him roundly in the pri- 
ces of the ivory and bees- 
wax, Which it was neces- 
sary for him to have in 
order to buy clothing for 
his men, who were now 
almost naked. 

From Bihé the jour- 
ney lay through Bail- 
unda, which is described 
asavery beautiful coun- 
try. “‘ There were wood- 
land glades varied with 
knolls crowned by groves 
of large trees, sheltering 
villages with yellow hatched roofs; plan- 
tations with the fresh green of young crops | 
and bright red of newly hoed ground, and | 
running streams flashing in the sunlight; 
while in the far distance were mountains 
of endless and pleasing variety of form, 
gradually fading away until they blended | 
with the blue of the sky.” They turned 
a little out of the way to visit Kongo, the 
King of Bailunda, at his residence of 
Kambala, situated on the summit of a hill 
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VISIT TO KING KONGO, 


ALVEZ’S SETTLEMENT. * 


so steep that they had often to clamber 
upon their hands and knees. The royal 
abode was a sorry hut surrounded by thir- 
teen lines of stockades. His majesty re- 
ceived them at the door sitting in an old 


| arn-chair, dressed in a faded uniform, and 


wearing a huge battered cocked hat. He 
was very old and very drunk; but his at- 
tendants averred and believed that he was 
the mightiest chief in the world. 

November found them toiling painfully 
onward, The rainy sea- 
son had again set in, and 
they had begun to as- 
cend the steep hills of 
the coast range. The 
men began to show signs 
of giving out. At 
length, when their ob- 
servations showed them 
to be still one hundred 
and twenty-six miles 
from their goal, swelled 
legs, stiff necks, aching 
backs, and empty stom- 
achs became the univer- 

p> sal cry. More than 
twenty men said that 
they could carry noth- 
ing. Nothing was to be 
done but that a few of 
the strongest should 
make a forced march to 
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the coast, and thence send -assistance to 
the main body. Cameron and seven others 
constituted this party. Their camp the 
first night was on the highest point through- 
out the whole journey, five thousand eight 
hundred feet above the sea, the adjacent 
hills being about eight hundred feet higher. 
There was one specially difficult pass, where 
they had to clamber on hands and knees up 
and down, over and around huge masses of 
slippery granite separated by patches of 
thorny scrub with rills dashing down into 
the deep gorge below. Numerous skeletons 
bore mute witness of the lives which had here 
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been lost. Slave clogs were attached to some, 
showing that the wearers had dropped down 
in the marsh ; while other clogs were hanging 


upon the trees. These had evidently been 
taken from wretches too weak to attempt to 
run away, but perhaps still strong enough to 
reach the coast. The region was poor and 
sterile. At the small village of Kisanji, 
where the people were almost naked, the 
only food which he was able to procure was 
a quart of sour milk. Cameron was almost 
exhausted, and was, indeed, only borne up 
by thinking of the poor fellows behind, who 
were trusting in him to send them aid, and 
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by the thought that he was close upon the 
end of the journey. 

At last, from the top of a steep ridge they 
saw a faint line upon the western horizon. It 
was the long looked-for sea, and the sight 
was hailed with shouts of joy. 

Two of the strongest men were sent on in 
advance, with a letter addressed to any char- 
itable person, begging him to send on a little 
food. That night Cameron was surprised to 
find that a slight bruise on his ancle had 
developed into an angry ulcer, his body cov- 
ered with purple spots, and his mouth was 
bleeding. He was soon to learn the mean- 

ing of these ominous 
symptoms. The next 
evening they were met 
by one of his messen- 
gers. He had reached 
the town of Katom- 
béla, and had been sent 
back by a trader there 
with wine and food. 
Cameron, who -had 
tasted nothing for four- 
and-twenty hours, 
managed, in spite of 
his ulcerated mouth 
to eat a little; then 
flung himself on the 
ground, but was too 
excited to sleep. 

They were off before 
sunrise, and before 
long saw coming to- 
ward them a couple 
of covered hammocks, 

and three men bearing baskets. 

A jolly-looking Frenchman sprang from 
one of the hammocks, seized a basket, and 
opening a bottle of wine, drank “to the 
honor of the first European who had ever 
succeeded in crossing tropical Africa from 
East to West.” 

This was M. Cauchoit, an old officer in the 
French navy, now settled as a trader in 
Benguela, fourteen miles distant. He had 
heard of Cameron’s approach at eleven o'clock 
the preceding night, and had set out in- 
stantly to his relief. He, however, had a 
house at Katombéla, to which he brought 
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his guest, and before evening twenty men, 
with hammocks and food, were on their way 
to meet those who had been left behind, all 
of whom, save one who had died, were in 
due time brought safely in. 

The long journey was over, but Cameron’s 
perils were not at anend. The threat- 
ening symptoms which he had ob- 
served grew rapidly worse. His tongue 
was so swollen as to project beyond his 
teeth, and blood poured from his 
mouth; his body was covered with 
blue, black, purple, and green blotches, 
and he became unable to speak or 
swallow. For eight-and-forty hours 
he was only saved from suffocation by 
having the clotted blood continually 
pulled from his throat by pincers. 
He had been seized by a sudden and 
violent attack of scurvy. Had this 
occurred a single day earlier, when be- 
yond the reach of medical assistance, 
nothing could have saved his life. 

The last of the men were brought 
to Benguela on November 11th. Bom- 


bay signalized the occasion by getting 
more drunk than usual, and abusing 
every body in general, and M. Cau- 


choit in particular. Cameron would 

have administered a well-deserved 
flogging; but the kind-hearted Frenchman 
begged the fellow off. 

Benguela, the second in importance of the 
Portuguese settlements on the West Coast, is 
a pleasant town, with a pretty public gar- 
den, a well-built custom-house, a court- 
house, hospital, and a church, which is 
opened for funerals and baptisms. There is 
afort, mounted with honey-combed old guns, 
with a garrison of thirty white soldiers, 
mostly convicts, and two companies of black. 
It has considerable trade in beeswax and 
ivory. The export of slaves is nominally 
prohibited, and by a recent decree all 
brought there were to be liberated; but 
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there appears to be little difficulty in ship- 
ping them from some other places along 
the coast. 

From Benguela Cameron took a steamer 
to St. Paul de Loanda, two hundred and 
fifty miles up the coast. Some time was 
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spent before arrangements could be made 
for the return of his men to Zanzibar. Fi- 
nally, a schooner was purchased for £1,000 
by Cameron and the British consul, to carry 
them home by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, a voyage of some four thousand miles, 
where, sad rascals as most of them were, we 
hope they arrived in safety. The schooner 
sailed February 8th, and a few days after 
Cameron embarked on the steamer Congo, 
for England. The voyage was long and te- 
dious, for the steamer had to stop at nearly 
seventy ports on the coast. But finally, on 
April 2d, she arrived at the mouth of the 
Mersey. 
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PHBE BRENT’S TRUST. 


PART I. 


OTTER BROOKS had been called a 
“hard” man in his youth, and, if we 

can trust his neighbors of the gentler sex, 
he “had n’t softened the leastest grain,” 
when, on the day of his second marriage, he 
transformed the widow of the Rev. Phinehas 
Brent into “ Mrs. Col. Potter Brooks,” and 
carried her off “in broad daylight, and right 
in every body’s face and eyes.” He had 
driven into town that morning in the same 
high wagon in which he carried his potatoes 
to market, or his bags of corn to the mill. 
When he was not to fetch or carry what the 
people called “necessaries” he came and 
went on foot. Then he appeared in a long, 


tue woolen frock, and carried his trousers 
tucked inside rusty, wrinkled leathern legs 
of boots. To-day he had on the Sunday 
suit, which, however, rarely appeared in 
church, for Potter Brooks was not of the “ go- 
to-meeting sort.” 


And he came in the high 
wagon, for the Widow Brent had come to be 
one of his “‘ necessaries,” and he was about 
to take her home. Both seats were in the 


wagon too, for in taking the widow, he had. 


to take the widow’s family as well. 

The wedding occurred in the morning. 
Potter was not a favorite with the village 
folk, and had told the widow beforehand 
that “of course she would fix” it as she 
“had a mind to, but, for his part, he did n’t 
like a fuss.’ And the widow, on whose 
consciousness had already feebly dawned 
the fact that it might be as well to let Potter 
have his own way, had arranged it as she 
thought would please him best. He came 
to town, and “jest stepped in,” and soon 
after came the minister,—the successor of the 
Rev. Phinehas, and the whole business was 
“done up right away.” 

Mrs. Brent would have liked to invite all 
the parish that had loved her husband in 
the days gone by, but she was discreet and 
meek as well, and so it came about that very 
few friends were there, and those were the 
“women folks” of the families she had loved 





the best, who would, as she told Potter, “just 
have come any way, whether invited or not.” 

“He might like it or he might n’t,” said 
Mrs. Jones, the deacon’s wife; “I wasn’t a 
going to let her go out of the village without 
a few friends to sit with her at her last meal, 
and give her good-bye. Poor little thing,” 
she added, “she was all of a fluster any way, 
and in my opinion has jest jumped out er 
the fryin’-pan into the fire.” 

Potter was very silent before and after the 
ceremony, and made little response when 
these neighbors told his new wife they 
“should n’t think nothin’ of the distance up 
to Brooks’s farm, but should be right sociable, 
and hoped he would bring Mrs. Brooks into 
town very often,” but he looked as if he 
would be glad when once he had her beyond 
the reach of old friends and places. The 
good souls hung about her till the last, tuck- 
ing in the buffalo robe round her wedding- 
dress, a gray alpaca, bought and made by 
the sewing-circle, by women now so angry 
because they had not seen her wear it, that 
they wished they had never “set a stitch in 
it.” It was not until the new wife was 
safely stowed away on the back seat, that 
there came down the steps two girls, one of 
whom climbed, without touching the new 
father’s hand, quickly to the seat by her 
mother’s side, while the other, a rosy-cheeked, 
sunny-browed child of nine years, was lifted 
in his strong arms and swung to a place be- 
side him, where, with a child’s happy sense 
of comfort and care, she even crept closer to 
his shaggy great-coat, and laughed as he 
gathered up the reins. 

Pleasant farewells followed from the cot- 
tage steps, where the good village mothers 
watched till the deacon’s wife said, “‘ Come in 
now, and help me clear up, before you ketch 
your death.” And many envious eyes peeped 
from behind the paper window curtains as 
the wagon rattled down the main street, and 
out into the country beyond. 

Had any one been close enough to read 
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the new wife’s face, he would have found a 
pity growing up unconsciously in his heart 
for the nervous and vague apprehension that 
hid away in the depths of her eyes. The 
girl beside her seemed to feel rather than see 
it, for she quickly removed the glove from 
her own hand and slipped it under the 
mother’s shawl, where it found and held the 
mother’s hand in a clasp that was warm and 
soft and strong. It was not a child’s touch, 
pleading that the mother should not go away 
from her. It was to the mother far more 
like the protective and comforting clasp of 
a hand hidden away long ago in the church- 
yard she was leaving behind. The girl’s 
eyes had seen the gleam of the white stones 
and the toss of the willow above her father’s 
grave as they passed, and her face, too, would 
have revealed to a skillful interpreter that 
she had her own thoughts concerning this 
new phase of life on which they had just 
entered. 

She was very unlike the little sister Anna- 
bel, who kept up a constant flow of ques- 
tions about the new home. Annabel was the 
baby, and the sentimental mother had grat- 
ified her love of prettiness by giving her 
this name,—comforting herself by its sweet- 
ness for the plainness of “ Pheebe,” a name 
given the elder daughter because her father 
desired it. It had been the name his mother 
bore, and though she felt its homely plain- 
ness, yet his wife could refuse him nothing. 
Indeed, she had never been known to refuse 
any body any thing, which accounted per- 
haps for the fact that she was married to the 
man on the front seat who answered the 
child’s questions with a “ reckon that she ’d 
find his house as good as she’d been used to 
latterly,” and who gave no sign of pleasure 
in his new possession other than he would 
have given had he been taking home from 
the miller’s three dusty bags of meal. Yes, 
there was a manner now and then that one 
who knew him well would hardly have felt 
was a sign of indifference. He did not seem 
to mind the prattle of the child beside him, 
but sometimes, as he glanced back at the 
girl who sat so silently by the mother, a 
treacherous yellow gleam shot from under 
his shaggy brows, and he grasped his whip 
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tightly, and gave a sly, stinging cut to the 
leaves and twigs on the roadside bushes. 
Evidently he wanted the widow very much, 
for, unless that look and manner belied 
him, he had taken with her something he 
wanted less. The girl seemed to have an 
instinctive perception of the meaning of his 
look, for a slight flush rose to her forehead, 
and a little shudder ran through her frame 
as the stinging sound of the lash cut through 
the frosty air. She was not pretty, like Anna- 
bel, nor sprightly and bright, as had been the 
two boys that had come between the first 
and last girls, and who had died before the 
father. 

The people of the town said, ‘“ Pheebe was 
clear Brent,’”’ and she was far more like the 
clergyman’s mother than like his fair-haired 
wife. She had her father’s eyes, and when 
they gazed on her mother’s face they had 
the same loving light that drew a “yes” out 
of her heart for the young Phinehas. That 
they could blacken and deepen like his, too, 
under any powerful feeling the mother had 
seen once or twice, and especially when first 
it began to be thought that the widow would 
marry Potter Brooks. She had her father’s 
delicate and sensitive mouth, that could be 
sweet to kiss as a trustful baby’s, or could 
close in lines as immovable and sad as if the 
lips had already been kissed into silence 
by death. The eyes and mouth were not 
strangers to each other, but answered to the 
same touch, laughed or were grave together, 
and when they laughed their light ran over 
all the face and made its plainness beautiful. 
They were very grave to-day, refusing one 
touch of prettiness to redeem the low fore- 
head and thin cheeks, and the dark pallor 
of her skin. She was only fifteen years old, 
and already her face had gathered a look of 
control and reserve. She seemed tired and 
yet not able to rest, as if she had striven and 
been defeated, and had not yet learned to 
surrender to the inevitable, or gathered 
strength to renew the contest. 

I said the Widow Brent had never been 
known to refuse any body any thing. There 
was a time far back in her girlhood, when 
she was Annie Ford, and Potter Brooks was 
young, that he had told her the Brooks farm 
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would be his when the “old folks” died, and 
that he wanted her to be its mistress. Young 
Brooks was not even then a favorite, but 
Annie’s father had said, that ‘old Potter 
was a likely man; that young Potter wasn’t 
so for’ard as some, but nobody knew nothin’ 
agin him, and the Brooks homestead was 
good property, and he [Mr. Ford] had been 
unfort’nit in having a hard farm to till, and 
a large family, all clear darters.” 

“Tt was high time some of them Ford girls 
was married and out of the way,” said the 
Ashwood gossips; and so it would doubtless 
have come about that Annie Ford and Pot- 
ter Brooks were married. But just then and 
there, when Potter had even béen a whole 
Winter to singing-school,—a thing his un- 
social nature would never have done on 
any smaller prospect than that of a wife,— 
there came to Ashwood meeting-house a new 
minister, fresh from the School of Divinity, 
whose name was Phinehas Brent. There 
were fresher faces and stronger intelligence 
in many another family in the parish, but 
the reverend Phinehas fell a victim to blue 
eyes and sunny curls and dimples, such as 
we have seen reproduced in the little Anna- 
bel. And though the mothers told him she 
was “as good as engaged to Potter Brooks, 
and could n’t marry any body else without 
behavin’ perfectly redik’lous,” and though 
he saw pretty clearly that perhaps “Saman- 
thy Brown was better fitted to preside over 
the sewing-circle and make a donation party 
go a great ways” toward a salary, it yet 
came to pass that he married Annie Ford. 

It must be admitted, that Annie, under the 
influence of a brave soul of finer fibre and 
heroic purpose, did her very best. Envious 
tongues, to be sure, said that ‘“ Let Phinehas 
try his best she would never be nobody but 
Job Ford’s darter.” Yet she proved, besides, 
a good wife to Phinehas Brent and a gentle 
mother to his four fair children. And the 
parish forgave her in course of time, and 
never realized till her husband was gone and 
she was left to their care, how all these 
years the man had taken a mother-care of 
her himself. 

Gentle she was, but incapable of resist- 
ance or of great exertion. The boys had 
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died in childhood, and when, after years of 
labor and slow wearing out under the old 
New England scourge to delicate constitu- 
tions, the husband and father felt the end 
was near, the burden on his heart was one 
of care as to who should now protect and 
shield and make life easy for her—as he had 
done. 

He saw again repeated in the little Annabel 
the unreliable will, the vacillating spirit that 
yielded to every influence; and he foresaw 
the need of some strong, helpful hand to 
guard the mother and protect the child. 
For Phebe he had fewer fears. There was 
in her so much of the mother who had 
reared him. She understood his purposes 
and motives and spirit almost without words, 
and shared his anxieties when neither spoke. 
She knew the meaning of the trouble in his 
eyes, of the frequent folding of the thin hands, 
and the movement of the lips in prayer. 
Little by little she came to be the one to 
tend and read to him, for Annabel was too 
young, and “mother must not be tired.” 
“Mother’s sleep must not be broken at 
night,” so the child came to have her cot in 
father’s room, that she might give him the 
cordial when the cough was bad. Mother 
cried herself into one of her bad headaches if 
the father talked to her of dying; so, after a 
time, parent and child did not speak of it in 
her presence, and allowed her to beguile her- 
self with hope. This silence and care and the 
slow, sad certainty of separation, drew them 
together in wondrous closeness of heart. It 
was she who found for him the sacred words 
of hope and promise on which he had fed 
his inner life. She shared his kindling an- 
ticipation of the life to come, and the here- 
after grew to her a blessed reality as she 
listened by his bed, or held his thin hand 
while more and more he opened up to her 
his inmost thought and love and hope. He 
did not recognize the undeveloped power 
of martyrdom in himself, nor realize it in 
his child while he taught her nothing could 
be great enough, not even life itself, to give 
for love and those God had given us to love. 

But hardly conscious of what thoughts 
he was stirring in her, he yet rested in the 
sweetness of her comprehension and sym- 
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pathy as he rested in nothing else but God. 
She knew every shadow of care that over- 
swept his sensitive face, and one night, 
when neither the Bible nor the prayer 
seemed to comfort, him she crept close to his 
heart, and hiding her head against his wasted 
cheek, said, “ Father, don’t be troubled; God 
will take care of them: or,” and she lifted 
her head and looked straight in his eyes, “if 
he doesn’t, Phebe will.” A light flashed 
as if from her soul into his, and from that 
moment the man’s heart seemed to have 
dropped on her his care. He recognized her 
comprehension of his desires, and somehow in 
his weakness leaned on her as if God had 
assured him he might do it. He never 
talked or questioned more, but went to 
sleep that night and many a peaceful night 
thereafter, while the child sat by the win- 
dow, or lay on her little cot and thought of 
what she should do for mother when her 
father had gone away. 

One morning just as the sun broke red 
and round out of the horizon, she started 
suddenly from a heavy slumber, hearing, as 
she fancied, her name called by her father. 


She sprang to his side, but he was lying 
quietly with closed eyes and apparently at 


rest. She stooped and kissed his hair lest 
she should wake him, and he opened his 
eyes and said, softly, “‘ Yes, Phoebe will take 
care of Annie and of Annabel. Yes, if God 
does n’t, Pheebe will.” She stole softly away, 
and watching the sunlight as it caught the 
church spire and reddened the windows of 
the academy on the hill, she prayed for help 
to do the work she felt her father had given 
her todo. How long she sat she hardly knew, 
but she kept very quiet lest she should wake 


the sick man, and when the house was astir, 


and her mother came in to speak to them, 
she laid her finger on her lip and whispered, 
“He’s asleep.” And so he was, sleeping the 
sleep that wakens beyond care. 

The people were very kind to the widowed 
mother and her children. They left them 
the use of the parsonage with the privilege 
of boarding the new minister, if he should 
be an unmarried man. Some went even far 
enough to think the salary might be con- 
tinued until a successor should be settled, 
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oly deducting the amount paid weekly for 
the “supply ;” but this suggestion was more 
generous than the general feeling would per- 
mit. It ended in giving her, at low rent, a 
cottage owned by Deacon Jones, and there 
she lived, earning a scanty support by what- 
ever means came to hand. When the crops 
were good a barrel of apples, a bag of pota- 
toes, or even a bag of meal sometimes found 
its way to her door, and in sledding time a 
load of wood was sometimes drawn from the 
lots of the neighbors—green wood generally, 
it must be confessed, such as would not pay 
for transport to the neighboring towns. But 
it was worth much to the widow’s humble 
fire, if it did sputter and snap as if angry at 
being forced to be charitable. Old Job Ford 
felt the lack of sons more and more as the 
years wore on, for sons-in-law had not come 
to him to supply their place, and his maiden 
“darters” were still too many to be cared 
for as they should be. 

These sisters picked blue-berries in the 
Summer, from the rocky pasture land that 
was reluctant to yield any thing better, and 
sold them in the neighboring markets. In 
the Winter one of them passed a week at a 
time in the farm-houses or the village homes, 
as old Job said, “a-cuttin’ down the ‘ parnts’ 
and things,” of the longer members of the 
households to the dimensions of the smaller. 
Another, the primmest of all, said, when a 
sick neighbor begged her services for a few 
days, “that she didn’t go out nussin,’ that is, 
to say she nussed; but she calkerlated she 
knew as much about takin’ care of sick 
folks as any body.” In the Winter they 


braided palm-leaf hats, and had even been 


known to set Job down after the crown was 
widened and the side turned, that he might 
with his stiff old knotted fingers, braid the 
side. “’T was better for. him,’ Mary Ann 
said, “‘ than to be goip’ round settin’ in folks 
houses right in the way, and tellin’ that he 
had such a hard time to support so many 
‘darters.’ They would let him see how good 
it was to help.” It was true that in Job’s 
prattle he sometimes said, “that the one 
streak of luck he ever did have was when 
the minister fell in love with his little 
Annie, for,” he added in unconscious justice 
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to the others, “‘she was really the only one 
who had n’t no gumption, no faculty except 
for doin’ nothin.” 

So, little help came from Father Ford’s. 
Had the boys lived, Mary Ann would have 
done their “tailoressin,” but for girls the 
aunts could do little save now and then to 
alter over one of their well-worn gowns. 
Those who braided hats thought Annie 
could do it as well as they, and Annie did 
try, and generally had her bunch of moist- 
ened leaf, her tea-cup of warm water, and 
her unfinished hat about. But she made 
little progress, and when the pile of hats 
went to the village store to be exchanged for 
necessities, if Widow Brent’s weekly num- 
ber was as large as any body’s, it was due to 
the flying of deft little brown fingers that 
braided away with great swiftness, while on 
the table before the oil-lamp, lay an open 
book to which the dark eyes flitted as she 
worked. This was at night while her mother 


dozed in her father’s study-chair, and after 
the little sister was in bed, and the house- 
hold work, of which these same brown hands 
did by far the largest share, was all per- 


formed. In the Summer, Phebe went with 
her aunties to the blue-berry pastures. If 
she could have had her own way she would 
have liked quite as well to go alone as with 
the sister, who hindered more than she helped. 
For Annabel was afraid of every cow, and 
went home cross, with an empty basket and 
a mouth well stained with purple juice, and 
clothing soiled beyond all Pheebe’s limited 
power of cleansing. In the intervals when 
her aunts, who were the beginning of a fam- 
ily of which her mother had been the end, 
wearied of telling her how her mother ought 
ta have been brought up, and what kind of 
a “broughten up” they would give herself 
and Annabel if they had it to do, the child, 
full of devout thankfulness that they had n’t 
it to do, would take advantage of their brief 
silences to find another bush, and so to get 
away for a little by herself. She would 


never let her mother go out thus into the | 


fields, for the July sun was sure to bring the 
headaches, but of all her own occupations 


there was nothing she loved like this. It | 
was before the days when tramps were to be 
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feared in every by-way, and when a country 
child could not be trusted out of sight of the 
house, alone. 

This child, in her very oldest shoes, in 
short calico dress made over may be from 
some huge ugly pattern already worn out 
by one of her aunts, and with a pasteboard 
sun-bonnet on her head, liked nothing better, 
nor indeed quite sv well, as to get beyond 
reach of the voices of others, and think 
and dream and remember while the tin pail 
rapidly filled with the purple berries. If 
they were to be sold, she made them con- 
scientiously clean. If they were for use at 
home she gathered more carelessly, for she 
loved to sit in the little porch at the back 
door and pick them over for the pies and 
puddings, or to drop into Annabel’s sup- 
per of bread and milk. In these times of 
stillness on the hill-side, breathing the 
breath of the sweet fern and the checker- 
berry leaf, she thought graver thoughts than 
belonged to so young a brain. At such 
times her father did not seem far away, and 
his dying words came back to her with new 
force and significance. With almost morbid 
conscientiousness she chided herself for little 
failures to care for the comfort of her mother, 
such as lingering over the books she loved, 
when she knew the widow waited to be 
cheered by her talk. Plan after plan of life 
rose before her by which she should support 
the two left to her, in case they should be- ° 
come more needy. That they were left to 
her, and were hers to care for, she never for 
a moment doubted; nor that she should 
some day account to her father for the way 
in which she had fulfilled her trust. She 
thought ifshe were studious she might 
one day teach and make for the gentle 
inefficient mother a home in which she 


| should have nothing in the world to do but 


to be loved and petted. In imagination she 
dressed her little sister in beautiful garments 
such as she had read about in books, and was 
happy in seeing her admired. For herself,— 
well, for herself, if she ever dreamed dreams 
at all, it was that she should some time 
in her life go out in a ship and really feel 
the sea moving under her, and that she 
should see leisure hours when she could take 
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the time every day to watch the sunset and 
not feel that she ought to be at work.. Her 
pleasures were in the sky, in the Summer- 
voices, in the fall of water specially, and 
the sound of wind in the night. All these 
things were companions for her, and under 
the influence of nature she was her best self 
without knowing why. All the best love of 
her childhood had been given to her father, 
and she missed him and found him again in 
these out of door delights. 

When to this state of things there came 
a change in the visits at their home of Colo- 
nel Potter Brooks, and it slowly dawned 
upon her that he hoped to renew the friend- 
ship of his youth, and ultimately to take her 
mother to his home, the tempest it stirred 
in her was something her mother could not 
soon forget. But for the silent help she 
found in the fields and forest she would never 
- have been able to control her feeling at all. 

As it was, Potter Brooks discovered it, and 
did not like her any better or abandon his 
resolve to wed her mother. The child re- 
sented the attempt to become one of them, 
for her mother first, whom association with 
such a man as Phinehas Brent had refined 
outwardly at least. She resented it for her 
dead father, to whom she had given her 
word that she would protect and care for 
the others, and she resented it for herself be- 
cause her innate repugnance to the man was 
very great. 

But she was only a child, and, notwith- 
standing her repugnance and utmost en- 
deavors the courtship went forward. Mrs. 
Brent did not like to “pinch,” and she saw 
before her no prospect but one of pinching 
poverty for many years to come. She was 
not unloving or selfish at heart, and she saw 
in the Brooks Farm a home for her children 
and a support for her declining years. True, 
“Mr. Brooks was not like Mr. Brent, one 
could not expect to find two such perfect 
men;” but he promised to be very good to 
her if she came to Brooks Farm, and to 
send her children anywhere she should select 
to be educated. Every body said it would 
be so foolish and blind to their interests and 
her own if she refused this offer, and under 


this pressure from within and without, she 
Vou. I1.—9 
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had promised, almost before she knew it, to 
be his wife. 

All that her child, with deeper insight, 
saw and felt in the man was entirely hidden 
from the simple woman. She knew he was 
unsocial and silent, rarely mingling with 
the people of the town for any purpose but 
trade. She knew he scorned conventionali- 
ties, would have turned his own son out of 
doors if he saw him wearing kid gloves, and 
that he would go to town meeting in his blue 
frock, and to Church in it too if he would 
go at all—and that just to show the people 
of Ashwood that he would wear whatever 
he pleased. His only association with his 
townsmen had been in the meetings of the 
militia, in which he acquitted himself so 
well as to attain the rank of colonel. So 
thenceforward to the end of his days the 
title would be his own. Rumor said that 
the wife he married soon after the wedding 
of Phinehas and Annie was never forgiven 
for not having been Annie Ford, and that 
when she died, after their only son had 
reached his seventh year, she was glad to 
go out of a life that had had in it no love 
and hardly a decent care. But then Potter 
“was peculiar,” and “people always would 
talk,” and though her neighbors did not 
like Potter Brooks, they yet were not unwill- 
ing to feel the minister’s widow and chil- 
dren were well off their hands. But this 
girl of fifteen years, with her judgment pre- 
maturely sharpened by her affection and her 
intuitive knowledge of character, felt, what 
was true, that Potter Brooks married her 
mother as much from sheer willfulness and 
revenge for his early disappointment as to 
gratify any lingering liking. He was not a 
weak but a hard man, and though he said 
nothing at the time and went his way the 
same through the after years, yet he never 
forgave the minister or the woman who be- 
came the minister’s wife. He went now 
and then to hear Phinehas preach, but the 
szme treacherous gleam that darted from his 
eyes in the wagon at the daughter, whose 
face was a constant reminder to him of the 
man he hated, flashed out at the preacher in 
the midst of his most eloquent words. He 
bided his time, and when it came, he was as 
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grim and still in his triumph as he had been 
in his disappointment. But the girl who 
kept her seat behind him that day, as they 
rode on through the November afternoon, 
knew it was triumph that stirred his heart, 
and triumph that had in it all the possibility 
of revenge. The one gleam of pleasure that 
came to her in the whole matter was the 
promise that now she could go to school; but 
even that did not lift from her the sense of 
shame and pain that she had promised to 
save her mother all things, and she had not 
been able to save her this. But she told her- 
self as they*rode along that she had tried. 
Brooks Farm had been in its day what 
Job Ford called it, “a pretty piece of prop- 
erty.” It lay three miles or more from Ash- 
wood in the direction of the nearest city, 
but half that distance from the turnpike 
road. After leaving the thoroughfare the 
way wound back through pleasant meadows 
and along the slope of hill-sides, now scat- 
tered with heaps of corn-stalks, the remnants 
of the harvest just passed. Its last half 
mile run through wood lots so large as 
almost to deserve the name of a forest, and 
where the shadows lay very somber this No- 
vember afternoon. It was a narrow road, 
and ended abruptly at his farm-yard gate 
after passing the door of the house. The 
dwelling was an immense two-story building 
of brick that had once been red but had 
deepened to a brown tint, not out of har- 
mony with the russet Teaves that strewed 
the ground. Streaks of white paint from the 
windows and shutters had been washed by 
the showers into the ruddy brick, till it looked 
in patches like lather streaks on a half-shaven 
face. As one came upon the house from the 
wood, it seemed to stand in a clearing, and to 
be surrounded entirely by the gigantic trees 


that gave the great staring building a back- | 


ground of somber gloom; but ifone mounted 


the steps and followed the porch with its | 


knotted posts round the corner to the front 
of the house, he realized that the mansion 
must have been built by one who cared for 
the broad sweep of the acres on other grounds 
than the number of pecks to the bushel. The 
ascent through the wood had been so gradual 
that one did not realize that the house stood 
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on a hill until the stretch of meadow and 
field and winding streams and distant vyil- 
lages lay spread before his eye. The steps 
from the porch descended to what had once 
been a terraced garden, now utterly neg- 
lected, and useless, as well as ugly, except 
for the quince and currant bushes growing 
along the southern wall. 

The beautiful prospect, the cultivated gar- 
den, the rustic seats, under the giant trees, 
must all have belonged to the people from 
whom the first Brooks bought the place 
two generations ago. In Potter’s time—his 
mother had been a Potter—the drive to this 
front door was utterly neglected, the garden 
had lost all trace of care, and, indeed, the 
front part of the house was never lived in at 
all. Two wings stretching into the forest 
itself, one at the west and one at the 
southern corner, and making a rectangular 
court between them, formed the dwelling- - 
place of the family, which, so far as the 
world knew, had consisted since the death 
of Potter’s former wife, of himself, his son 
Harold, and an old woman, known to the 
villagers as “‘ Potter Brooks’s help.” 

She was, or seemed to be, very deaf. She 
rarely came to the village, as Potter made 
all his purchases himself and she hardly 
bought two calico gowns in a year. She 
was known to be a relative of the family; 
had tended Mrs. Brooks when she was 
dying, and remained in charge of his house 
ever since; performing all the duties of a 
servant, but eating at the same table, and 
sitting at night by the fireside, sewing by 
the light of the same candle at which the 
farmer read his weekly paper or the boy 
studied his books. 

The visitors were few at Brooks Farm, for 
the master had never encouraged neighborly 
exchanges of any sort, and the opportuni- 
ties the villagers had enjoyed of ascertain- 
ing the real condition and mode of life there 


| had been very rare since the little Harold’s 


mother died. In her day there had been an 
attempt to keep house and garden habitable, 
an attempt constantly interrupted by the 
economies of the owner; and after she was 
gone, the family had fallen easily into the 
way of using only the meanest portion of 
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the house, leaving the fine, large rooms to 
the occupation of spiders and the rats. Stilt 
the villagers thought of it as a “fine old 
place,” and those who had only seen the 
outside of the house, fancied the Widow 
Brent had made a change to comparatively 
palatial surroundings. The widow herself 
had not been unmindful of the fact that she 
should be mistress of a house larger far 
than Ashwood parsonage, and larger than 
the brown house of Job Ford, where she 
had passed her childish years. 

The sound of the wagon wheels could be 
heard for a long distance as they rattled 
over the frozen ground, and, deaf as she 
seemed, “‘Cynthy Potter, Mr. Brooks’s help,” 
knew when the wedding party were coming 
home, long before the wagon emerged from 
the wood. Once or twice she went to the 
door in the gathering dusk, and shading her 
eyes with her hand peered into the shadows, 
while the firelight behind her,outlined her 
figure with great distinctness. Had the 


new mistress come upon her thus she would 
hardly have felt a welcome awaited her, for 
the uncouth form and visage were poor in- 


terpreters of the heart that was in her. She 
was not very aged, but her head seemed to 
rise directly from high, stooping shoulders, 
around which she wore a checked woolen 
shawl. Be the weather cold or warm, in the 
house or out of doors, she was not often seen 
without the woolen shawl. When she 
wanted to use both arms she pinned it close 
about her throat. At other ties it hung on 
the slight hump at her neck, o: on one shoul- 
der, as if it were a part of herself. Her figure 
was tall and thin, her hard hands looked 
wiry and strong, and her movements sug- 
gested strength and endurance. 

The head was not unlike that of Mr. 
Brooks in some things. The hair was in 
that faded stage that suggested a desperate 
struggle to keep its color, and a reluctant 
yielding in spots. Its gray was in streaks, 
that, almost white, contrasted strangely with 
other portions that had hardly changed at 
all. The eyebrows were an iron gray and 
heavy, with long, unmanageable hairs, that 
looked as if they must obstruct the vision 
of the eyes, that were of the same yellowish 
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gray tint that we have seen in the eyes of 
Potter Brooks. 

Nobody knew any thing about her till he 
brought her to help about the house when 
his wife became too feeble for her tasks. 
She saw the sullen will that ruled body and 
soul alike of the timid, sick wife and the 
little boy, both of whom feared husband 
and father, against whom they had not dared 
rebel. She saw that if the woman in her 
asserted itself, and she were tender and kind 
to these, that the ‘“‘sentiment and nonsense 
that made the mother think herself sick 
when she was only lazy,” only brought ill 
temper upon the suffering woman, and she 
learned it was better for all that she should 
not seem to see or care. When her old lonely 
heart went out toward the boy, who often 
for hours followed her about at her work, 
for lack of any companionship, she soon 
learned that the father did not permit any 
petting that “made the child act like a 
baby.” Yet she nursed the mother well 
and cared for the boy well, and loved both 
without daring to show she loved any thing 
in the atmosphere of that sullen, unbending 
man. It was a wonder why shestayed. Yet 
she did stay, and helped mother and child, 
after her fashion, through very dreary years. 
The boy could remember no other nurse, for 
his mother took care of his babyhood until 
she took her bed. Aunt Cynthy, as he called 
her, had fed him if he was hungry, made 
his clothes out of his mother’s frocks at 
first, then out of the old ones left by his 
father, who did not believe in wasting 
money on the boy, and who told her he 
should be glad when the child was “big 
enough to earn his keep.” It was his father 
who, after the mother died, never mentioned 
her to him, and Cynthy, who, in a very rude 
way, sometimes told him about her. It was 
his father who insisted that he should wear 
high, blue checked aprons, when he trudged 
away through the forest to the “deestrick” 
school, so that his clothes might last the 
longer, and Cynthy who let him go without it 
and be proud in his jacket and trouserson the 
days when his father would not find it out. 
Aunt Cynthy went up with him to his little 
chamber and rolled him in a blanket, and 
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tucked him in warm, on the nights when 
father went to town; but when he was home 
she told him to “take a candle and be off to 
bed, and step lively too, if he did n’t want his 
toes to freeze.” That she was teaching him 
to be one thing before his father’s face and 
another behind his back never entered her 
head. If she said any thing about it she 
muttered over her work “that some folks 
was born so one-sided and queer, that other 
folks had to go crooked to live with’em any 
way.” “Potter was a hard man to ‘get 
along’ with, and she was bound to get along 
one way if she could n’t another.” 

So she succumbed where resistance would 
have been useless, and managed the man by 
meaner qualities who could not be reached 
by higher. When he wanted the parlor and 
the old library shut up after his wife’s death, 
she pretended to be glad, for it would give 
her less work to do; and when he announced 
his coming marriage by saying he “should 
bring a wife and two daughters home next 
Thursday to supper,” she only replied “that 
she should be glad, for now she should not 
be so lonesome,” and “ perhaps it was as well 
for her old bones to have a trifle more work 
todo. It was just as easy to cook for six as 
for two,” she said. And when he savagely 
replied that he “didn’t propose to marry any 
woman who could n’t do her own work and 
cook her own meals of vittles,” she said, 
“True, any woman or’ter, but Phinehas 
Brent’s wife never did.” 

“Then it’s time she learnt,” said the mas- 
ter of Brooks Farm; and she knew—this bent 
old woman—that all this meant that her 
own reign was at an end. It was evident 
Potter Brooks meant the new household 
should not be idle, and that no old woman 
would be tolerated who made things easy 
where he was willing they should be hard. 
So it meant a great change to Cynthy, and 
she could not be blamed if she looked out a 
little gloomily at sound of the wagon-wheels, 
and muttered words that sounded more like 
threats than welcomes, as she closed the door 
and turned to put more wood upon the fire. 
Yet she had only kindness in her heart for 
the new-comers; kindness not unmingled 
with pity. 
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Should she open the whole house? she 
had asked of Mr. Brooks. “No, indeed,” 
he had replied; “what was good enough for 
him to live in would be good enough for his 
family.” She was “jest to get the regular 
every-day supper.” “There was nothing 
like beginning as one could hold out.” “The 
minister’s wife and daughters are coming to 
live with me,” he said, “I am not going to 
live with them; and they must take life as 
1 can afford.” 

Potter smoked his pipe, sitting in his 
shirt-sleeves, after he had delivered these in- 
structions, while the large, bony hands of 
the woman trembled a little as-she went 
about her work. At last she said, as if she 
might as well face the worst: 

“And you mean to tell me you sha’ n’t 
want any more of my help after your new 
wife comes home?” She stopped and looked 
at him; but he never raised his eyes. §$he 
waited a minute, and then added, “You 
promised to provide me a home, Potter, you 
know you did.” 

“Do you expect I’m going to support all 
creation?” he exclaimed with a gesture of 
anger, and a look so much fiercer than his 
words, that the old woman half wished she 
had not spoken. “TI tell you,” he added, 
“Phinehas Brent’s daughters fancy Potter 
Brooks’s money is going to educate them, 
and make them teachers, and something 
above common country folk, as their father 
thought he was. I’ll teach them how to 
make use of their book-learning. They will 
learn to work, I’J1 warrant you, before I’ve 
had them long; and when they go to school 
and pay money for it, it will be after it is 
earned. There’s to be nobody kept in this 
house to wait on Phinehas Brent’s daugh- 
ters, I can tell you that before they come.” 

“That’s none of my business, Potter,” 
said the old woman, startled at the revela- 
tion of what was in his mind toward the 
widow and orphans; “but you know you 
owe me a home. You could n’t see me in 
the poor-house, your mother’s sister.” 

“How dare you say I owe you a home? 
Prove it, prove it!” he cried excitedly, as 
he rose from his seat and stood wrathfully 
before her. 
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“No, I can not prove it, for when you asked 
me to put my money in your hands to help 
you pay the mortgage on this place, you 
promised to give me papers ; but you putit off 
and put it off till I could not prove you had 
borrowed my money. When you told me 
you had used it and could not pay it just 
then, you asked me to come here to live, and 
said I should never want a home. But I 
did not come, but worked to support my- 
self. And when I did come, it was for your 
sake and not my own; and now when you 
send me away, I must have my money.” 

“And I tell you again, you crazy old woman, 
that you have not the slightest proof that I 
ever had one dollar of your money. If you 
ever dare whisper to any one that I had, I 
will let you go to the poor-house to-morrow. 
It has cost me far more than you ever lent 
me to support you these years, and you have 
no sort of claim upon me, and I won’t have 
you about spoiling this family as you did 
the last. It’s no use to talk,” seeing she 
was about to reply. “I’m master in my 


own house. You think I hain’t seen you 
make babies of both my wife and boy. 


I'll 
have no meddling this time. Get ready for 
the family to come,—then, if you can keep 
quiet,and want a home outside the poor-house, 
take two rooms in the north wing, and take 
care of yourself, and I’ll see that you don’t 
starve. I’ll find work enough for you, too. 
I’ll warrant to keep you out of mischief. 
But you keep away from my wife and her 
girls if you want to keep off the town.” 

As he talked, the change that came over 
her face was frightful. She grew white 
with anger, and her eyes fairly blazed as she 
made one or two ineffectual attempts to 
speak. As he finished, he glanced at her, 
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and before she could make her quivering 
lips frame one word, he had stamped across 
the floor, bringing his heavy boots down 
with a sullen stamp, and closed the door be- 
hind him. 

Anger and grief and injustice and helpless 
horrible distress wrought fearfully in her old 
broken heart that night, but the next day 
she went about as usual, and from that time 
the subject was never mentioned between 
them. She had tried all these years to be 
what he liked, that he might be just to her, 
that she might not be homeless. That she 
was not what he called her, a crazy old 
woman, when all her lonely wretchedness 
forced itself upon her, showed her power of 
endurance. That she moved hersmall house- 
hold belongings down to the end of the north 
wing, and prepared for the coming of the 
new mistress spoke wonders of her self-con- 
trol. She had no redress. Her age and ig- 
norance and the seclusion of her life left her 
no way of escape,—and she loved the boy 
she had tended, and resolved to stay near and 
be a comfort to him, if, as the time passed 
on, a comforter should be needed. Why a 
man like Potter Brooks, unsocial, morose, 
with all- the tenderness in him utterly bur- 
ied under the life-long habit of surly fault- 
finding, should marry was no longer a mys- 
tery to her, and a genuine pity stole into 
her heart’ for the new wife. She had been 
jealous for the neglected boy, and there was 
a certain cruel comfort in the conviction that 
Potter would not be more loving to the girls 
than he had been to his son. Less loving it 
would hardly be possible for him to be to 
any one, for he rarely noticed the boy except 
when he-ordered him to do something, or 
chided for something left undone. 
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AMERICAN TRIBAL NAMES. 


COMPARISON of the school-maps of 

a half-century ago with those of to- 
day shows marvelous changes. The blank, 
unexplored regions of the American conti- 
nent were then marked only by names, indi- 
cating the abode of savage tribes, of which, in 
many instances, the names only were known. 
How these names originated, whether they 
were purely arbitrary and meaningless, 
whether any grammatical system of nomen- 
clature could obtain among such ignorant 
hordes, were questions that were seldom 
asked, and never answered. 

The ethnological investigations of such 
men as Gallatin, Schoolcraft, and Catlin, 
combined with later studies of comparative 
philology, have somewhat resolved the mys- 
teries long bound up in these tribal names. 
The name-system is the same every-where, 
varying only with the accidents of peoples; 
and this is true as well of personal as of na- 
tional names. 


The first element we notice, and clearly 
one that has furnished a vast number of as- 
sumed national names, embodies more or less 


of human vanity. To be considered the men 
par excellence is an ambition that has been 
thought to be worthy of crystallization in 
human speech. Hence when the idea of 
national unity or national greatness dawns 
upon a people, the idea is sought to be em- 
balmed in the appellation by which they 
distinguish themselves. The name of the 
ancient Sabzans is, etymologically speaking, 
“the men,” and the name of Sheba and Seba 
has been referred to the same root. The 
term Deutsche, Teutons, means “the peo- 
ple,” or “peoples,” and Gliick thinks that 
Cymry has the same meaning. The Samoy- 
edes call themselves Chasowo and Ninetz, 
both signifying “‘men;” and Dr. Donaldson 
derives the name of the Letts, Lithuanians, 
and even of the Latins from the same root 
(Ger. leute, people; the Rom, /ati). The Kaf- 
firs, a term applied by the Arab slave-dealers 
to the tribes of South-eastern Africa, call 
themselves A-bantu, that is, men; and the 











Bayeyes, the Damaras, and the Bube, like- 
wise African tribes, have the same meaning. 

In America, the Indians have incorporated 
the same thought in many of their tribal 
names, the number of which would be still 
greater if the practice of imposing nick- ‘ 
names did not so generally obtain. There 
are the Atnahs, or Atenas, of British Amer- 
ica, called, among other names, the Chin 
Indians. In the Athabascan languages the 
root d-n or ¢-n signifies “man.” The Kenays 
call themselves Tnai, or Tnaina, which has 
the same signification, while Chin, which 
the ordinary reader might suppose to be an 
English word, is equivalent to Tshin, which 
in turn equals Dinne and Atna and Knai, 
all having the generic idea of man. The 
Lenni-Lenape, a name that was superseded 
by that of Delawares, meant the “ primitive 
men;” the Ontwaonwes, or Onkwe Honwe 
(afterward the Hurons and Iroquois), were 
the “real men,” or “men surpassing all 
others ;” the Illinois (or Illiniwek, in Algon- 
quin, a verbal form, “ we are men”), accord- 
ing to Gallatin, were the “superior men;” 
the Innuits (whom we call Esquimaux), are 
“the people,” or “brothers;” the Apaches 
of Texas and New Mexico derive their name 
from Yuma words, opa, man, and ¢ch, the 
definite article, hence “man, men, people;” 
the Araucanians of Chili obtain their name 
from radicals, which develop the idea of 
“pure men” or “free men,” precisely the 
same idea that is embodied in the Thais, one 
of the most important of the Indo-Chinese 
nations. The Ahts of Vancouver's Island 
convey the same meaning, the term aht form- 
ing the termination of about twenty tribes; 
the Thlinkites, a tribe on the coast south of 
Mount St. Elias, and whom the Russians 
call Kalinshes, is almost identical in signifi- 
cation; the Takhtam of California, a branch 
of the Shoshones, have their name translated 
“men, people;” and Kutshin, a word similar 
in meaning, gives name to six tribes on the 
eastern frontiers of Alaska and the north- 
western parts of Hudson’s Bay Territory. 
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This list might be extended, if it were nec- 
essary, to other tribes, but enough has been 
shown to illustrate this species of naming. 
It is not assumed that all these names were 
born of a spirit of vainglory, for in many 
instances they may have been, as they likely 
were, given from the abstract idea of col- 
lectiveness, and merely indicate the meaning 
we attach to the word “ persons.” 

A second prolific source of tribal names is 
that of ignoring the real name, and of sub- 
stituting a new one from some marked pe- 
culiarity or ill-concealed hostility. The one 
so given becomes in course of time the rec- 
ognized historic designation, while the true 
name is often utterly lost. This practice 
also obtained in ancient times. The word 
“barbarian” was applied by the Egyptians, 
and afterwards by the Greeks and Romans, 
to all who did not speak their own language. 
The root barbar may be traced to the San- 
skrit varvara, “a stranger,” or “one who 
speaks confusedly.” The Russians call the 
contiguous Ugrian tribes by the name 
Tschudes, a Sclavonic word which means 
“strangers” or “barbarians.” The Philis- 
tines were probably the “strangers;” the 
Asiatic and African Kaffirs are “ infidels ;” 
the Flemings were “fugitives;” and the 
Shans of Indo-China are called by the Cam- 
bodians Penoms, by the Siamese Kho, and by 
the Anamites Moie, all of which names sig- 
nify “savages.” 

Among the North American Indians one 
of the most prominent instances of this na- 
ture is found in the case of the Iroquois, 
whose proper name was Agonousionni, that 
is, constructors of wigwams (or, as Charle- 
voix translated it, ‘house-makers”’), or Ho- 
denosaunee, that is, “people of the long 
house” (so called from the five distinct na- 
tions stretching along Central New York), 
the latter of which has sometimes been said 
to be a corruption of the former, but Zeis- 
berger, the Moravian missionary, says they 
were distinct, and that the former is the 
one the people used when speaking of them- 
selves. But neither of these names is now 
known, and the French-looking appellation, 
Troquois, will live as long as our history is 
read. This name seems to have been applied 
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to this people by the.French from a pecul- 
iarity in their discourses or talks, which were 
usually begun or finished with the word hiro, 
which means either “I say,” or “I have 
said.” Combining this word with the affix 
koue, an exclamatory vocable, either joyful 
or sad, according as it was pronounced long 
or short, we have the word “ Iroquois.” 

The French, from their long occupation 
of Canada, and their early explorations of 
the great lakes and western rivers, have left 
their names in many places, and have mod- 
ified or changed many of the tribal names. 
The real name of the Hurons was Wyandots 
or Yendats, but the early French colonists 
gave them their later appellation on account 
of the manner in which they dressed their 
hair, resembling the hure, or wild boar. 
They also received from the French the 
name of Petuns, that is, tobacco Indians, 
from the cultivation of that plant and their 
trade in it. The Numepo, belonging to the 
Sahaptin family, were called by the French 
Nez Perces, that is, pierced nose; but the 
reason for its original imposition is not ap- 
parent in any of their customs. Gros Ven- 
tres, that is, big bellies, is another name 
given to a tribe in Montana, which has been 
also called Paunch, Fall, or Rapid Indians; 
the name is applied to the Minnetarees of 
the Yellowstone River, whence the name 
Minnetaree itself has most improperly been 
applied to the Fall Indians. The Pieds 
Noirs of the French, which now exists as a 
name only in the English translation, Black- 
feet, were properly named Satsika. They 
were the most westerly of the Algonquins, 
originally dwelling on the Saskatchawan; 
but from internal dissensions they separated 
from the Kenay or Blood Indians, and re- 
turned to the Missouri, where the name of 
Blackfeet was given them by the Crows, 
from the dark-colored moccasins they wore. 
A chief named Piegan (that is, the pheasarit) 
caused a second division, making at least 
three bands, which continue to this day, al- 
though the Piegans sustained a great loss in 
a massacre by the whites a few years ago. 
The Ceeurs d’ Alene (that is, needle hearts), 
who were also called Skitmishes, had their 
French name from some parsimonious white 
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traders of Canada, one of whom was desig- 
nated by the chief as the white man with 
the heart of a needle. This expression 
amused the Canadians so much that they 
christened the whole tribe by the name their 
compatriot had received. The Salteaux, 
that is, the jumpers, is the French name of 
one of the Ojibbeway tribes, otherwise called 
Salteurs or Sotoos, and derive their name 
from their expertness in leaping their canoes 
over the rapids. 

The Spaniards, whose occupancy of New 
Mexico, Central America, and South Amer- 
ica has left their impress upon all that ter- 
ritory, have usually adopted the native 
name of the tribes, but in a few instances 
have imposed purely Spanish names. It 
was while Magellan wintered in St. Julian’s 
Bay that the name of Patagonia first came 
into use; he saw the enormous prints made 
in the sand by the native’s feet thickly en- 
veloped in furs, and he consequently named 
them Patagones, that is, big feet. The Bravos 
of Mexico received their name from the 
Spaniards, and were called Indios Bravos, 
that is, brave or wild Indians, and Indios de 
The Pu- 


Guerra, that is, warlike Indians. 
eblas of Mexico are the “village Indians.” 
The Llaneros (Sp. Jlanos, a plain, from Lat. 
planus, level), a tribe of the Apaches, are 


the “inhabitants of the plain.” Another 
tribe of the Apaches is the Mimbrenos, who 
derive their name from the river called Los 
Mimbres, that is, the willows. 

The Indians themselves have been largely 
given to imposing nicknames upon adjoining 
tribes. Among these are some that are quite 
familiar in American history, such as the 
Mohawks, whose proper name was Agmegue 
or Gagmegue, and who, as a tribe, called 
themselves Ganniagwari, that is, the she bear, 
whence they were termed by the neighboring 
Algonquins tribes Mahaqua or Mangwawogs, 
a term corrupted by the English into Mo- 
hawks. The name is said by Roger Williams 
to signify “‘ men-eaters,” or literally, “ eaters 
of live food.” Their device was a flint and 
steel, because they first proposed the league 
of the Five Nations, and struck the first coun- 
cil-fire. 
o-ga, that is, the people of the two policies, 


In council they were called Da-de- 
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because a part were in favor of the league 
and a part were not. The name of Sioux, 
which has become so famous in our history, 
was given to the Dakotas by the French and 
the Canadians, and is an abbreviation of an 
Ojibbeway term, with a French form. It is 
abridged from Nadonessioux, the plural of Na- 
donaisi, which in Ojibbeway, means “enemy.” 
Seminoles is a Creek word signifying “ wan- 
derers” or “fugitives,” a name given to a 
part of the Muscogee Nation, when emigrat- 
ing in a body to Florida. Esquimaux, ac- 
cording to Richardson, is a nickname applied 
to a people who invariably call themselves 
Innuit. This nickname is supposed by some 
to be a corruption of Ceux qui maux, another 
form of which would be Il-qui-miaw, that 
is, they who mew, a phrase expressive of 
the shouts ‘“‘Tey-mo” proceeding from the 
fleets of the Kayaks which surround the 
trading vessels on the coast of Labrador; 
but, according to Ersch and Greber’s Cyclo- 
pedia and other authorities, it means, in 
the language of the Abenakis, “raw-fish 
eaters,’ and was given to them as a term of 
reproach and an equivalent for savages. 
The old Scandinavian settlers in Greenland 
expressed their detestation of these savages 
in the contemptuous term of Skraelingers, 
that is, screamers or wretches. The Adiron- 
dacks, whose name is Iroquois, with the 
French prefix Ja, the (Ind. doron, a people 
who eat bark, and dak, trees), and means 
“eaters of the bark of trees,’ is the Mohawk 
term of contempt for the Montaignais (Fr. 
mountaineers) of the St. Lawrence, who 
were also called in the Cree language, Papin- 
ashuah, that is, laughers or sneerers. The 
Kliketats, of Washington Territory, are 
“robbers,” a title that was gained by their 
encroachments upon neighboring tribes. 
The name Assiniboins was softened from As 
sinipoualak, the Algonquin epithet of the 
Dakota family, long hostile to the Sioux, 
and was written also simply Poualak. The 
name signifies “stone Indians,” and was ap- 
plied to them either from the rocky nature 
of their country, or, what is more probable, 
from their habit of boiling meat by means 
of heated stones. The Kaskayas were said 
| to mean, in Indian, “ bad hearts.” 
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A third process by which many of these 
tribal name have been obtained, and the 
most natural of all, is to derive them from 
some locality near which the tribes resided, 
such as rivers, mountains, and lakes. - The 
lakes in some instances derive their names 
from the tribes themselves, as in the case of 
Lakes Huron and Erie, in ignorance of which 
fanciful etymologies have given to the first 
the signification of ‘‘ Fresh-water” lake, and 
to the other that of “Mad Lake.” But the 
lakes having a prior existence, and the tribes 
being generally migratory in their habits, a 
greater number of tribes have had their ap- 
pellations from the bodies of water than the 
converse. The Winnebagos are of this class. 
The word is derived from an Algonquin 
name, composed of two plural words Wee- 
ni-bee-go (from wee-nud, troubled or muddy, 
and ni-beg, water), that is, muddy water, 
. and ought to be translated, “‘ people dwelling 
near a lake, the waters of which are thick 
or troubled.” The Athabascans, a numer- 


ous family of British America, had their 
origin near Lake Athabasca, which in the In- 
dian was sometimes called Athapescow, that 


is, swampy, and one of the tribes is called 
Vanta-Kutshi, that is, people of the lakes. 
The Sioux tribe of Minakantongs, of Min- 
nesota, are the “people of the lake,” and 
the Sisitowans “ people of the marsh.” The 
Passamaq uoddies derived their name from a 
bay of that name in Maine, which means 
“pollock fish,” or “pollock ground.” The 
E-uk-shikni, on Big Klamath Lake, Oregon, 
are the “lake people” (from e-ush, lake), 
and the Aldewakantongs, the “spirit lake 
people.” 

In the same way the rivers have derived 
their names from, and given their names to, 
the Indian tribes. The Susquehannas were 
named after the Susquehanna, which in In- 
dian, is the “‘ winding river,” and the Dela- 
wares derive that name from the Delaware 
River, which is the name of an Englishman. 

The so-called Fall Indians are named from 
their occupancy of the Falls of the Saskatch- 
awan, which is the English of their own 
Crees. The name of the Iowas, which has 
been rendered “the drowsy ones,” was at 
first written <Atoués, and would seem to be 
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simply Ajawa, that is, across, beyond; as if to 
say, “the tribe beyond the river.” The word 
yumah signifies “son of the river,” and is ap- 
plied only to Indians born on the banks of 
the Colorado. The Creeks derived their name 
from the great number of small streams, 
called creeks, which intersected their former 
territory in Georgia and Alabama. Of the 
Modoes, whose name figured largely in our 
western history not long since, the etymol- 
ogy is very simple. On the Klamath River 
formerly lived three district tribes, whose 
names were derived from their localities: 
the Eurocs, that is, down the river; and 
the Cahroes, that is, up the river; and the 
Modoes, that is, head of the river. The 
Modoes' also received from their neighbors 
the name of Pohlik, which means nearly the 
same. The “American Cyclopedia,” under 
the head of ‘‘Modocs” says the name was 
given to them by the Shasteecas, and means 
“ enemies,” but under “ Klamaths”’ it says it 
means “head of the river!” The Nanti- 
cokes were the “tide-water people;” the 
Mississagas, north of Lake Huron, were the 
“people of the great outlet; and the Ojib- 
beways, called the Algdnquins, Odish Kua- 
guma, “people at the end of the waters.” 
The Pi-Utes, or Pah-Utah, are the “river 
Utes” (the Colorado); the Wishosk is the 
Indian name for Eel River; two branches of 
the Pit River Indians, of California, are 
called Achomawes, from achoma, river, mean- 
ing Pit River, and Astakaywas, in Hot 
Spring Valley, from astakay, hot spring; 
the Wallawalla, in Oregon, are “ river men;” 
and the Warm Spring Indians call them- 
selves from the warm springs on their terri- 
tory, Milli-hhlama, from milli, bubbling or 
tepid, and hhlama, belonging to. 

In a few instances the names come from 
mountains or hills. To the tribes between 
the sources of the Parana and the Madeira 
in South America, Martius gives the collec- 
tive name of Parexis or Paragi, that is, high- 
landers; and the Montagnais we have seen 
were “mountaineers;” the Chicaraguis, a 
tribe of the Apaches, are so called from the 
mountains they inhabit; and the Onon- 
dagas were the “hill-people.” 

The points of the compass also contributed 
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their quota to this work. The Abenakis 
or Abenaquis, of Maine, were the “east- 
landers;” the Shawanees are said to be 
“Southerners” (though other derivations 
have been given); the Wampanoags had the 
same signification as Abenakis, with whom 
they were connected, and derive their name 
from wa-pan-auke, east land; the See-issaw- 
dinni, of British America, were the “rising- 
sun-men;” the Pehuen-che, of Chili, “ peo- 
ple of the east;” the Mara-che, of Chili, the 
“people of the west;” the Huili-che, “the 
far-off people ;” the Tchuel-cunny, of Pat- 
agonia, “southern;” the Tchuan-cunny, 
“northmen;” the Noemocs, of California, 
are the “southern people;” the Pooemocs, 
“eastern people;” and the Nomee Lakees, 
“western talkers;” Pu-su, Pu-isu, is the 
Wintoon name of the Pit River Indians, 
and means “eastern people.” 

The prairies and valleys furnish but few 
names; the Mascoutens have usually been 
translated the “ Prairie Indians;” but Mar- 
quette evidently favored the signification of 
“Fire Nation;” the Tetons are so called 
from the prairies; the Neyetshe-Kutshi, of 


Hudson’s Bay Territory, are the “ people 


of the open country;” the Pomos, of the 
Pacific Coast, have three tribes named Pome 
Pomos, that is, earth people; Ballo Ki Pomos, 
that is, wild oat valley people, and Matomey 
Ki Pomos, that is, wooded valley people; 
and the Cayugas were “people at the mucky 
land.” 

Another method of tribe-naming, and one 
which may be said to be peculiar to the 
North American Indians, is the totemic in 
which each tribe as a unit, a body politic, 
had a name, generally that of the animal or 
object that was the totem of the tribe, a 
custom to which Longfellow has referred in 
in his ‘‘ Hiawatha:” 

“And they painted on the grave-posts 

Of the graves, yet unforgotten, 

Each his own ancestral totem, 

Each the symbol of his household, 

Figures of the bear and reindeer, 

Of the turtle, crane, and beaver.”’ 
In this division we include the tribes which 
bore names of animals, sometimes given to 
the tribe from some fancied resemblance to 


the animal. The Lenni-Lenape were divided | 
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into several great bodies, among which were 
the Unamis, that is, turtles; the Unalachtog, 
that is, turkeys; and the Minsis, that is, 
wolves. The Oneidas formed a part of the 
Iroquois confederacy. Their totem was a 
stone in a forked stick, and their name 
meant “tribe of the granite rock;” or, as 
it has sometimes been rendered, “people 
of the beacon stone.” The Iroquois were 
subdivided into eight families, the most 
prominent of which were the Anowara, 
that is, turtle; the Ochquari, that is, bear; 
and the Oquacho, that is, wolf. The 
Mandans, called by the French, Peuple de 
Faisans, were the “people of the pheas. 
ants,” although Catlin suggests another deri- 
vation. The Foxes were originally called 
Musquawke, which is said to signify “red 
foxes,” or “red earth.” The Pequots, of 
New England, were said to be “ gray foxes;” 
and the Outagamies, the Ishmaelites of the 
Algonquins, are better known from the name 
of one of their totemic animals, as Renards, 
or Foxes. The Mohegans, or Mohicans, an 
Algonquin tribe, are known in the French 
annals as Loups, that is, wolves; which is 
said to be an interpretation of their Indian 
name. It may be said, however, that their 
original name (Mo-he-kun-ne-uk) has been 
rendered “sea-side people ;” and in its appli- 
cation to the Green Bay tribe of that name, 
“ good canoemen.”’ The Chongaskethon were 
the “wolf,” or “dog tribe;” the Eries were 
the “cats” (Fr. Chats); the Upsarokas, 
“crows;” and the Flagga-silla, “ little dogs.” 
The Atchitchagos were the “nation of the 
crane;” the Nikikones, the “nation of the 
otter;” and the Amikonas, the “nation of 
the beaver.” 

A final method of naming is somewhat 
miscellaneous in its nature, and may be 
denominated the descriptive process. All 
names of localities among the Indians were 
invariably descriptive, and when the name 
lost that feature it ceased to exist. Many 
of these descriptive names of tribes may 
have originated with themselves; but by far 
the greater number have been given them 
by contiguous peoples, and not being offen- 
sive were adopted as tribal names. 

The voice and tongue have had much to 
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do in this respect, as they had among the 
Greeks, Romans, and all other nations. The 
name Choctaw signifies “charming voice;” 
and was probably conferred on this tribe in 
consequence of their aptitude for music and 
singing. How much at variance is this with 
the modern use of that term as a synonym 
for all that is harsh and discordant! The 
Yaquis, or Hiaquis, of Sonora, Mexico, 
speak in a loud, rough tone, and their name 
is said to mean, “‘he who shouts.” Cheyen- 
nes is from the Dakota She-ya that is, the 
people who speak an unintelligible tongue. 
The Ojibbeways, sometimes mistaken for the 
Chippeways, with whom they are connected 
by origin, and are doubtless etymologically 
the same, have obtained their name in a 
similar manner. The word Od-jib-way, plural 
of Odjiwa, signifies a singularity in the voice 
or pronunciation, perhaps similar to the 
Shawnees. The name of the latter in Indian 
is Chawanons or Chaouanong, and is another 
title for the people called Ontonagannha, 
that is, where they do not know how to 
speak. The name is supposed by some to 
come through the Western Algonquins, and 
was usually translated by the French the 
Chats, or cat tribe. 

The various customs and peculiarities of 
the Indians have fastened appellations upon 
many tribes other than those already men- 
tioned. The Oregones or Orejones of South 
America are the “big ears,” so called from a 
former custom of introducing a bit of wood 
into a slit in the ear, and gradually increas- 
ing the size until the lobe hung upon the 
shoulder. The Botocudos (from Port. botoque, 
a barrel bung) is the name given to a tribe 
of Tapayas Indians of Brazil, from their 
custom of wearing flat disks of wood cut in 
the ear and under lip. The Guaycura are 
the “runners,” but they have been denomi- 
nated Lenguas, that is, tongue Indians, be- 
cause they pierce the lower lip. The Yura- 
cares, a tribe of Indians on the eastern 
declivity of the Andes in Bolivia are the 
“white men” (from yurac, white, and cari, 
men); the Kenay of British America are 
called “ blood Indians ;” the Yaguas of South 
America are the “blood people,” perhaps 
from the practice of coloring the body red; 
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and the Arrapahoes are the “pricked” or 
“tattooed.” 

The Utes, whence comes Utah, derive 
their name from JU, a term signifying “ar- 
row.” The region of the country bordering 
on Utah Lake is called U-too-meap, that is, 
arrow-land, because of the great number of 
reeds growing there, from which the arrow- 
shafts are made. The tribe formerly inhabit- 
ing Utah Valley was called U-tah-ats, which 
has been corrupted into the name Ute by 
the white people of the country; the name 
U-tah-ats belonged only to a small tribe liv- 
ing in the vicinity of the lake; but it has 
been extended so as to include the greater 
part of the Indians of Utah and Colorado. 
The U-in-tats are a branch of the Utes, which 
belonged to the Uintah Valley, from which 
their name is derived, the valley being in 
Indian U-im-too-heap, that is, pine-land. 
The Choan-chadela-pomos of the Pacific 
coast are the “ pine-pitch people;” the Tau- 
tsawot-dinni of British America, the “ birch- 
rind men;” and the Waspetongs, the “ people 
of the leaves.” The Menominees, who have 
given their name to several localities in 
Wisconsin, are the “wild rice people,” a 
name sought to be rendered into French by 
the Canadian name Folles Avoines. The 
French also called them Malhomines, that 
is, ‘evil men.” | 

The Tachis, from whom the word Texas is 
derived, is a word from the Caddo dialect, 
and gives title to a population which calls 
itself Kiwomi, that is, two. This name 
(Tachis or Teguas) was applied to a native 
confederacy and an ancient province, Tiguex, 
and is said to mean “friends,” just as the 
Dakotas meant “the allied,” or “leagued.” 
The Tobikhar of California are the “settlers,” 
a name somewhat similar in meaning to that 
of the Klamaths, who call themselves the 
Maklaks, that is, “ the encamped settlers,” a 
term which has been transcribed in English 
“Muckalucks.” The Kombatuash, whom 
we know as “Lava Bed Indians,” or the 
“grotto or cave dwellers,” from their abode 
in the lava-beds. Another Oregon tribe is 


| called Pshuanwappum, the “dwellers in the 
| stony country.” 


The Yanktons, a tribe of 
the Dakotas, were the “end people,” perhaps 
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from their relative situation with regard to 
other tribes of the Dakotas. The Narragan- 
setts of New England derived their name 
from the word Nahiganset, that is, the coun- 
try about the point. The Pottawatomies 
are “the makers of fire,””—a symbolic phrase 
indicating those who assume separate sover- 
eignty. The Sacs are said to signify “red 
bank,” and the Musquawkees, besides the 
meaning already given, are said to mean 
“yellow bank.” The Meewocs, the largest 
tribe in California, is another name for “ In- 
dian;” the Shoshones are generally inter- 
preted as Snake Indians, by which name 
they are also called; the Flatheads is a name 
given to the Selish Indians, but the custom 
of flattening the heads of the children, if it 
ever prevailed, is now obsolete; the Artez- 
Kutshi of British America are the “hard 
people ;” the Thlingeha-dinni, the “ dog-rib 
men;” the Usnambeus of South America, 
the “humming-birds;” the Koolsati- kara 
are ‘“buffalo-eaters,” the Tookarika, the 
“mountain-sheep eaters” (both these are 
Shoshones), and the Ambah-tawut-dinni of 
British America, the “ mountain-sheep men.” 
The Shebalne Pomos of California, the 
“neighbor people ;” and the enormous terri- 
tory drained by the Tocantin, in South 
America, is occupied by the Ges, also called 
Crans, which means “ chiefs” or “ sons.” 
The Ottawas, or Outaouacs, were first 
called by the French Cheveux Relevés, that 
is hair-lifters or scalpers. Their Indian 
name is also given in the form Andatahouts. 
Under the form Outaouacs (Uttawax) it was 
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applied as a general term to all the Algon- 
quin tribes on Lakes Superior and Michigan 
who traded with the French, and hence the 
term Ottawas is interpreted as “ the traders.” 

The explanation of the origin of a nation’s 
name is often, as we have seen, a mere record 
of its pride. But viewing the subject in 
another light, we find that an inquiry of this. 
kind is of material use in the study of his- 
tory and geography, that it serves to elim- 
inate absurd stories, and brings back to light 
facts that have long lain under a superstruc- 
ture of ignorance or falsehood. Salverte 
has said that “in times when there was 
scarcely any writing, when the records of 
past history, and the annals of the present, 
were all in the form of hieroglyphics, paint- 
ing, or pointing to an emblem, corresponded 
with the writing or utterance of a nation’s 
name. The habit has been recognized among 
the natives of America, and it will invaria- 
bly be found wherever the art of writing 
and the want of a figurative style have not 
obliterated from men’s minds the naturaily 
intimate relationship that exists between an 
emblem and the being it represents. What 
a mass of absurd ideas is suggested when we 
read in history of tribes of foxes, tortoises, 
and beavers; of their perpetual fights, alli- 
ances, and treaties with the pilgrim Euro- 
peans who wandered along the banks of the 
Lakes Ontario and Erie, and the rivers Del- 
aware and Missouri! And yet what can be 
more simple when we know that various 
tribes were designated by the names of those 
animals? 
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I, 
AR away in the times of old, 
Ruler of Saxons, Robelaus bold, 
Wooed and wedded a maiden most fair,— 
A maiden most fair with a flower-like face, 
And a soul at its root of a marvelous grace, 
A soul well watered from founts above; 
And she loved him just as aseraph might love 
The erring who wander in sorrowful maze, 
Forgetting the pathways of prayer and praise. 





Il. 
For her soul grew upward and his grew down, 
And she suffered meet for a martyr’s crown, 
Till a sweet bud brought her a hint of Spring, 
And she watched, dew-eyed, o’er its blossoming. 
Aye, a human flower was her beautiful child, 
That gladdened her heart, till she almost 
smiled, 

Forgetting the Winter that, somber and drear, 
Had shrouded her heart in a snowy bier. 
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Ii. 


Rude Robelaus perished in murderous strife, 
And she wept over him, as a tender wife, 
With a love more mighty than sin or shame, 
And that burned the dross in its holy flame; 
Then turned to her boy with a ceaseless prayer 
That heaven would keep him unstained and 
fair. 
And heaven had pity; the young lad grew 
Unspotted as lilies that drink the dew. 
IV. 
Young Rupert was dowered with a heart so 
great, 
That its love leaped forth to its poorest mate: 
Though he sported often in childish wise, 
There were dreams of heaven in his thought- 
ful eyes. 
Did a wayside beggar but chance to call 
“ An alms, I prithee!” he lavished his all. 
Yet he wept o’er sorrows searce understood, 
That none might lighten with earthly good ; 
And we know that the tears of pity are gems 
Which the angels shall weave into diadems. 
Vv. 
One morn when the sunshine came softly and 
still, 
To woo the sweet Spring over woodland and 
hill, 
Where the Rhine River ran there laughing at 
play, 
Weary of rambling, the young Rupert lay; 
When sleep like a mother leaned over his face, 
And smoothed it to quiet and holiest grace; 
While dreams from the dream-world that 
hovers around 
Flew over him gently on wings without sound. 
VI. 
There stood by the river, snow-crowned of the 
years, 
One bearing a brow like the last of the seers, 
Yet round him there sported in innocent joys, 
A band of young beauty, sweeet cherub-faced 
boys; 
He led the fair troop to the river, and lo! 
Plunged in its waters, they rose with a glow, 
Like to a floweret late kissed by the sun, 
White robes like petals enfolding each one. 
VIl. 
Far out ’mid the river an islet arose, 
Where myriad blooms in their blushing repose 
Rained perfume divine on the life-giving air; 
And fruitage of Eden hung ripe every-where; 
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While uncounted warblers on sun-tinted plumes 
Gilded the woodland’s soft emerald glooms; 
And hitherward hasted the mystical guide, 
The lily-robed children in joy at his side. 


VIit. 
And Rupert, half-mazed at the beautiful sight, 
Called to them, yearning to share their delight, 
But the aged man turned with a heavenly smile, 
“ For thee higher bliss than the sun-lighted isle! 
Thy love, sweet disciple,hath won thee the grace 
Of lifting thine eyes to the Transfigured Face.” 
IX. 
And, lo! at his words, o’er the island there 
shone 
A rainbow of beauty, Earth never had known; 
Its tremulous tints were as soft as the skies 
Whose opaline fringes enfold Paradise. 
And Rupert, in wonder, saw angelic things 
Try the young strength of their gold-glinting 
wings; 
While ’mid them, more fair than the fairest- 
browed one, 
Sate the sweet Christ-child, with face like the 
sun. 
X. 
Knelt at his feet, John, the first in His love, 
And twin seraph-ministers, soaring above, 
Held not a harp, hymning holiest mirth,— 
Held but a garment, late worn on the earth; 
And young Rupert knew, as they blissfully 
smiled, 


The raiment his hand had bestowed on a child. 


XI. 
They robed in this garment the Christ, and he 
spoke 
In words of low music: “Since thou for my sake 
Hast clothed the naked and given thy bread 
To succor the hungry thy soul shall be fed. 
The loftier gift of my glory be thine; 
Taste thou of a rapture eternal, divine!” 
XII. 
The soul of the boy seemed to start as for flight ; 
But, lo! while he looked on the radiant sight, 
The face of the Christ became suddenly dim; 
He stretched out his arms,but it faded from him, 
And swift he awoke in a shudder of pain 
That throbbed in his heart and his half-wil- 
dered brain. 
He knew it a dream, yet his soul in its light 
Walked hence with the holy, in vesture of 
white. 
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XIII. 
He deemed that the glory of knighthood was 
vain— 
Thrust the proud purple aside in disdain— 
Sought the far grave where Eternity’s flower 
Had burst through its bars in the grandeur of 
power ; 
Tho’ mortal, transfigured seemed he as he trod 
Jerusalem, hallowed by the footsteps of God. 
The frail body pined as the spirit grew more ; 
He turned, travel-worn, to his own native shore 
To rest for a space, till the Lord of his love 
Should bid him arise to the city above. 
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XIV. 

The heart of the mother was wrung with its woe 
Asshe waited the hour her child to forego ; 
And it chanced, as he lay in a solemn embrace, 
Held close in her arms, that, lo! on his face 
A beam from the portal eternal was shed ; 
A soul saw the light, and she wept for the dead; 
But swift the death-angel who troubleth the 

stream 
Of our life, like the touch of a hovering dream, 
For the soft soothing of hearts that are sore, 
Came forth andsmote on the waters once more— 
The mother was healed of the hurt that she bore, 
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HERE was no prettier village in all 
the State of New York than Helms- 
cote, so the tourists said; and there were no 
finer girls in all Helmscote than Deacon 
Milford’s daughters, Agatha and Alice,— 
so the inhabitants said. The village itself 
was situated far up among the hills, fifteen 
miles from the nearest railroad, and to reach 
it you must climb the hills in a lumbering 
stage coach. Old people and prosy people 
invariably grumbled at the distance and fa- 
tigue; but the young and nature-loving 
found beguilement of their weariness in the 
beauties of the ever varying landscape. 
Not far will you have left behind you the 
dingy station with its smoke and cinders 
before a cheery, boisterous creek comes 
leaping down the hills to greet you. The 
white road, smooth as a ribbon, winds by its 
side, and nearly all the way you look upon 
its cool waters and listen to its music; now 
for a little way, a smooth, glassy sheet, then 
dark and somber under overhanging trees, 
anon rushing noisily over huge bowlders, 
and once in its descent coming down the 
rocks with a jump of more than a hundred 
feet. On the other side are sometimes green 
fields, sometimes deep, gloomy arched woods, 
and again the rocks rise upward almost per- 
pendicularly,—occasionally with no verdure 
gracing their rugged sides, but oftener cov- 
ered with the sumac, the thimble-berry, the 
fire-weed, and the luxuriant Virginia- 





creeper with its green or scarlet tangle. So 
wild and unpromising does this part of the 
route appear, that strangers often wonder 
that any exploring party should have pene- 
trated such a wild, much less that it should 
have been selected for a settlement. As 
you near the village the country becomes 
smoother, and you ride past farm-houses, 
flanked by capacious barns, and through 
two or three tiny manufacturing hamlets. 
Helmscote, when at length it is reached after 
a due amount of jolting, is found to be a 
town of some two thousand inhabitants, 
with wide streets shaded by close growing 
trees, white houses, with trimly kept grassy 
yards; three or four spires standing up staid 
and solemn among the dancing foliage; two 
hotels, one a three-story brick building, 
which, thirty-five years ago, was thought to 
be a wonderful affair for a country town. 
But the pride and boast of the village was 
its large stone seminary; while the chief 
natural beauty was the lovely lake upon 
whose shores it was built, which they usually 
called Helmscote from the name of the 
town, but sometimes by its rippling Indian 
name, which those instructed said meant 
the smile of the Great Spirit. 

On one of the less frequented streets stood 
the dwelling of Deacon Milford. It was a 
large, rambling, two-story house, with grass- 
plot before and vegetable garden behind. 
Great elms cast their graceful shadows over 
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house and yard; fragrant roses ran riot in 
the grass or climbed trellises in opposition to 
trumpet-flowers and honey-suckles; holly- 
hocks and sunflowers waved over the gar- 
den fence; and plump fowls strolled about 
the premises. Even outwardly it seemed 
the abode of benevolence and thrift. The 
owner who was one of the first settlers of 
the place, had come hither from Connecti- 
cut in early manhood with his young wife 
to make a home in what people of the East- 
ern States then called the West. Helms- 
cote had no existence independent of him; 
he was as much a part of it as the ground on 
which it was built or the lake whose waters 
bathed its feet. He was a small, elderly 
man, with kindly face, whose blue eyes had 
a tender expression as though they had been 
formed less for looking than for weeping ; 
in truth, they were never free from tears 
many hours together; he was notoriously 
tender-hearted, and the least touch of emo- 
tion was a wand of sufficient power to sum- 
mon the diamond drops at any moment, 
and his pastor gathered much inspiration 
and encouragement, every Sunday, from the 
moisture in Deacon Milford’s eyes. He was 
the man whom little children ran to kiss in 
the street, and to whom widowed mothers 
came for counsel; as to David of old, 
“every one that was in distress, and every 
one that was in debt, and every one that was 
discontented, gathered themselves unto 
him.” Yet no one thought of calling him 
an effeminate man; it was gentleness of 
character, not weakness, that distinguished 
him, and in spite, or perhaps because of his 
generosity, fortune had dealt kindly with 
him, and he was counted a prosperous man. 
His wife, a tall, spare woman, belonged to 
the renowned class of ‘“‘ capable” New Eng- 
land women, ‘looking well to the ways of 
her household.” 
ministries to the poor, and a leader in the 
sewing-society, the Sunday-school, and the 
female prayer-meeting; kind of heart, al- 
beit sometimes a little sharp of tongue, she 
made an admirable foil for her husband, 
while his softness tempered the hard metal 
of which she was made. 


Of the eight children which had been | 





She was indefatigable in | 
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born to them only the two youngest were 
left to be the solace of their old age. Aga- 
tha, the older was like her mother; in per- 
son, tall, dark, and stately. Alice, every 
one said, was “her father’s own child,” 
slight, fair-haired, with the same soft blue 
eyes and winning smile. They had both 
graduated from the stone seminary with high 
honors; Alice had been considered quite as 
bright a student as Agatha, though the lat- 
ter was generally considered much more 
learned owing to a sort of grand, gloomy 
manner, and an indifference to every-day in- 
cidents; “hard to get acquainted with,” peo- 
ple pronounced her, and admired her afar off. 
But Alice was every one’s friend; her man- 
ners were child-like and her laugh ringing, 
and strangers, therefore, were often surprised 
to find her possessed of so much cultivation 
and strength of character. Both were mem- 
bers of the Church in which they had been 
baptized in infancy; both were supporters 
of father and mother in all their works of 
mercy; but while every thing that Alice did, 
from setting a table to repeating a Psalm to 
an aged saint, seemed spontaneous, and was 
graced and glorified by her touch, Agatha 
appeared to hold all such service at arm’s 
length, and to perform it from a stern sense 
of duty. Ordinary life and commonplace 
tasks were, in her view, a hinderance to intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth. It was but 
a crudity of youth and experience, and the 
difference between the two girls was really 
more one of temperament than character. 
In the days of chivalry, Alice would have 
been the ideal lady of knight and minstrel ; 
she would have sent out her warrior to bat- 
tle, decked with her colors, followed him 
with her prayers, nursed him when wounded, 
been at once his inspiration and comforter, 
and mourned him tenderly but bravely when 
dead. Agatha would have been a stern and 
saintly abbess, enjoying the homage ren- 


| dered her by sisterhood and Church. Yet, 


had an infidel horde, regarding not the in- 
violable sanctity of the place, and ‘sparing 
neither shrined nor worshiping saint, sacked 
her monastery, she would have died with 
the courage of a general and the faith of a 
martyr, with hands folded and lips moving 
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in prayer. Agatha really loved Alice, and 
though but two years her senior, looked 
upon her light-hieartedness and pretty pleas- 
antries as one looks upon the gambols of a 
child, very proper and becoming to its years, 
but much below the dignity of adult stat- 
ure; and Alice in turn looked up to her sis- 
ter as a being vastly superior to herself both 
in intellect and goodness. They were girls 
who would have shone in any society, and 
of whom any parents might have been proud. 
Mrs. Milford, though never exhibiting much 
tenderness toward her children, surveyed 
them with lawful complacency as they sat 
in the singers’ seat of a Sunday, and the 
Deacon’s tremulous lids quite overflowed as 
he traced the likeness in Agutha to his wife’s 
young self, or heard the sweet treble of Alice 
blending with the deep alto of her sister. 
No account of Helmscote nor of Helmscote 
people would be complete without some no- 
tice of its seminary. The town was so re- 
mote frofm rail that of course its business 
was unimportant. Its hills concealed no 
riches in the shape of mines or quarries. No 
remarkable spring had ever been discovered 


in its vicinity, nor was its scenery sufficiently 


“striking to give itcelebrity. ‘It is only the 
Seminary that keeps the place up,” was said 
scores of times every year, and it kept the 
people up too, more than many realized, for 
they were noted for their intelligence, and 
the old building wielded a power affecting 
many who had never entered its portals. It 
was under the patronage of the denomina- 
tion most largely represented in Helmscote. 
These New England emigrants had followed 
the example of their forefathers ;—“ side by 
side with the Church they reared the school- 
house.” Founded amid poverty and dis- 
couragement, it was now flourishing and 
widely known. Every year hundreds of 
young men and women came from far and 
near to spend a term or terms under its 
shadow. On week-days its clear bell sounded 
forth every hour, and its students, with arm- 
fuls of books walked and re-walked its 
streets, or during the hours of recreation 
they might have been seen strolling in groups 
toward the lake, or heard declaiming in the 
walnut grove which skirted its shores. On 
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Sundays they formed no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the congregation as they sat in the 
brown, uncushioned pews in the rear of the 
Presbyterian Church,—young ladies on one 
side, young gentlemen on the other, while 
their instructors, as leaders of the flock, sat 
directly in front. The professors were 
among its most honored citizens, and added 
not alittle to the tone of its society. The 
days of its Anniversary Week were red- 
letter days, especially in the calendars of 
the youth. Then what a holiday appear- 
ance the old church assumed. How fierce 
were the oratorical contests upon the impro- 
vised stage ; how interesting were the young 
ladies in their white dresses; how pleas- 
ing were their essays; how beautiful were 
the bouquets that fell at their feet from 
the crowded galleries; how exciting was the 
award of prizes and diplomas; how the 
town swarmed with clergymen, trustees, and 
patrons! 

Among the many who had come to Helms- 
cote Seminary was Arthur Dwinell, a young 
man of pleasing appearance and fine intel- 
lectual parts. Though, since leaving, he 
had completed a college, and well-nigh a 
divinity, course, yet its attractions still had 
power to draw him hither during each Sum- 
mer vacation. Curious eyes were not slow 
in discovering that he spent much of his 
time at Deacon Milford’s residence; as to 
which of the fair divinities enshrined within 
he paid homage, opinion was divided, for he 
generally appeared in public with both, and 
divided his attention about equally between 
them. Mrs. Hawkins and her daughter 
Nancy, who lived oppostie, had frequent 
discussions on the subject. 

“Tt must be Alice, mother,” Nancy would 
say; “nobody could help liking her the 
better.” 

“Yes, I know, Nancy; Alice is a dear, 
good girl, but she’ll never do for Arthur 
Dwinell, if he’s studying for the ministry; 
she’s too lively. Agatha, now, so sober and 
dignified, and so pious too, will make an 
excellent minister’s wife.” 

“T don’t care,” said Nancy; “I think 
Alice is a great deal better Christian than 
Agatha, with her stiff, sanctimonious ways; 
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and J know it’s Alice, the way I’ve seen him 
look at her in Church.” 

“Oh well, child,” Mrs. Hawkins would re- 
ply, “they sit side by side, you could n’t 
tell which he was looking at; depend upon 
it, you will find it will come out exactly as 
I say.” 

But divinity students, it must be con- 
fessed, do not always display the wisdom in 
their matrimonial negotiations that is ex- 
pected of them. Very worldly attributes 
apparently weigh heavily in their selection. 
Intellect and piety pass quite unnoticed; 
but the sight of a rosy face, the gleam of a 
golden head, pretty nothings said in a soft 
voice, and all is over. But I am not speak- 
ing of the choice of Arthur Dwinell, but of 
a class. He, notwithstanding Mrs. Haw- 
kins, had never included Agatha in his 
calculations, but always felt a decided pref- 
erence for Alice. There was no formal en- 
gagement between them, but the words that 
must of necessity be spoken, had been said 
in substance so many times that both under- 
stood perfectly what they would be. Agatha 
was suited with the status of affairs. She 


sometimes spoke of marriage from principle, 
and as a means of increasing one’s useful- 
ness, but she thought the ordinary twaddle 
of girls about lovers beneath the attention 


of intelligent Christian women. Her views 
on the subject were pronounced and extreme, 
and they annoyed her mother exceedingly. 
Partly right and partly wrong, I have some- 
times thought she would have been among 
the noblest of those who advocated the 
“Woman’s Movement,” had it arisen in 
her day. 

It fell out on this particular Summer, 
of which I write, a great missionary meet- 
ing, continuing through several days, was 
to be held at Helmscote, and Arthur Dwi- 
nell had timed his annual visit that he 
might be present at its sittings. All the 
ministers in that section of country were in 
attendance, and several returned mission- 
aries who had come to their native land to 
recruit their health and to engage funds and 
new laborers for the foreign field. Of course 
Deacon Milford’s family was much occupied 


both in entertaining guests and in attend- 
Vox, II1.—10 
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ance upon the meetings, and if Alice had 
observed the unusual gravity of her lover, 
she had regarded it as nothing strange. 

The day on the evening of which the 
closing session was to be held, he asked her 
to go out on the lake with him at sunset. 
They rowed out into the center, scarcely 
speaking a word, and rested there upon their 
oars. It was a beautiful scene, and its 
image became indelibly stamped upon the 
memory of one, at least, of the two who 
then witnessed it. The sunset was unusu- 
ally gorgeous; in the west great shining 
billows of cloud, deep crimson, flame-col- 
ored, golden, like St. John’s “‘sea of glass 
mingled with fire,” while in every direction 
was spread a roseate hue, as though the fair 
sky blushed to be left by her royal lord, the 
sun, to the companionship of the glittering 
stars. The lake shone like burnished steel, 
save where the vain bushes upon its banks 
leaned over to look into the shining mirror 
and admire their own green reflectiohs. The 
cardinal flowers along its marshy margin 
waved their scarlet plumes defiantly, as 
though they would show that the passion 
and suffering of which they were the em- 
blem held rampant rule, while on its bosom 
the pond-lily folded its spotless petals, the 
very type of peace and purity. At length 
Arthur broke the silence: 

“ Alice,” he said, “it can be no surprise 
to you to have me say that I love you; for 
years you must have seen that your name 
was the charmed voice at which the inmost 
chambers of my soul have swung open, 
though I have never declared it in words; 
nor less can I believe that you regard me 
somewhat in the same manner. My love 
has often trembled on my lips, but one con- 
sideration which I have never revealed to 
any human being has held me back. I 
asked you to come with me to-night that I 
might show you my whole heart. For years, 
almost, in fact, since I felt that God had 
called me to preach the Gospel, I have felt a 
conviction that he also called me to bear wit- 
ness for him in heathen lands. At first the 
thought was repugnant to me, but through 
all my being sounded that fearful wail, ‘Woe 
is me,’ echoed and re-echoed with such ter- 
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rible distinctness that at last I could resist 
no longer, and, when again I heard the voice 
of the Lord saying, ‘Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us?’ then said I ‘ Here 
am I, send me.’ The bitterness is all past 
now, grace has won the victory, and to-night 
I shall publicly present myself as a candi- 
date for the missionary work. If it were 
not for you I should be well content; this it 
is that has sealed my lips; how could I ask 
one whom my love would gladly place on 
the throne of an empress, and at whose feet I 
would gladly pour the wealth of the Indies, 
to share such a lot as mine must be? But I 
can not swerve from my allegiance to the 
King of kings for any earthly alliance, how- 
ever sweet; unless, Alice, you love me well 
enough to leave home and country as the 
wife of an humble missionary, though it be 
like parting with my life-blood, i must give 
you up.” 

He waited for her answer, and a hush 
seemed to settle down over every thing. 
The place was solemn as a church; and she 
for whom he waited thought how grand he 
looked, his emotions illuminating his coun- 
tenance, and how much more to be preferred 
than any worldly honor it was to be chosen 
by him on whom heaven had set its own 
seal. So she told him brokenly and blush- 
ingly, and also that though she feared she 
had little of the true missionary spirit, she 
would gladly go with him to the-ends of the 
earth. 

Vastly pleasing of course was this to Ar- 
thur Dwinell, and vastly pleasing would it 
have been to linger in such companionship 
in this “temple built by God ;” but he must 
hasten to other scenes, and the work that 
awaited him within walls reared by hands. 
They rowed back to the village almost as 
silently as they had come out, the feelings 
of each being too deep for utterance. 

I think if little Alice had ever dwelt 
much upon the future, she had been most 
pleased by the thought that perhaps when 
the old pastor, who had come to’ Helmscote 
almost as soon as her father, had preached 
his last sermon and been laid in the village 
grave-yard, to whose earth he had committed 
so many, the Church might call Arthur to 
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fill his place, and that they should live qui- 
etly and happily perhaps to old age amid 
the scenes which she had looked upon from 
infancy. To her it was like a change of 
worlds. 

Services had already commenced when 
they reached the church; they were singing 
Bishop Heber’s well-known hymn: 


“ From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand” 


and often as they had both heard it I doubt 
if it had ever assumed to either the mean- 
ing it did that night. The exercises of the 
evening consisted of addresses by the mis- 
sionaries. The appeals were touching and 
eloquent, and when at the conclusion, the 
plates were passed, even penurious men 
gave liberally, and many women took off 
their jewelry and laid it down like Israel of 
old before the Lord. Then one of the mis- 
sionaries, an old man, arose and said with 
great solemnity : 

“My friends, you have given of yourearthly 
substance, I doubt not that it shall be abun- 
dantly blessed unto you ; but is there no one 
who has a yet greater offering to bring— 
himself? Has this seminary, in your midst, 
loved of God, the nursery of the Church, 
reared no son for India? Is there no young 
woman in this congregation upon whom God 
is seeking tolay hishand? I felt so strongly 
moved to make this unusual appeal, that I 
believe there must be a man or woman in 
this house to-night impressed with a sense 
of a divine call to the work of a missionary. 
Will such a one, if there is any such, in 
some way indicate that fact, say by sending 
up a card or a brief note, or simply his or 
her name; that in the closing prayer we 
may especially remember such at the Throne 
of Grace.” 

More than one messenger passed quietly 
up the aisles, bearing each a card, to the 
pulpit, and soon it was understood that 
Arthur Dwinell and Agatha Milford had 
each signified his and her acceptance of the 
good man’s exhortation. Then the veteran 
soldier of the Cross prayed, a prayer that 
none of those who heard it ever forgot. 

Alice noted that her father passed out im- 
mediately after the benediction, and as 
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scores were thronging about Arthur and 
Agatha to take their hands, and her mother 
was far up in front, she decided to walk 
home with her father whom she expected to 
find waiting in the vestibule; but when she 
reached it she could see nothing of him, and 
preferred walking the short distance alone 
that she might escape the inquiries and ex- 
clamations of those who pressed about her. 
What atumult of thoughts crowded her mind! 
Why had Agatha never told them what she 
intended? She knew her nature too well 
to suppose it was any thing sudden; she 
never acted from mere impulse; she had 
always been much interested in the subject; 
it was like her to keep her plans locked in her 
bosom, and then divulge them in a startling 
manner, but it did seem a little unkind. 
And she too had promised that night to go; 
and what would their father and mother do 
bereft in their old age of both their children? 
This was the question her heart had been 
asking itself ever since she learned her sis- 
ter’s decision. Something shadowy had 
passed before her vision at the first, but in 
her bewilderment she could scarcely mark 
its proportions; now, when it reappeared, she 
saw clearly a grim specter which chilled the 
blood in her veins. 

When she reached home, she sat down on 
the piazza steps, thinking to await the com- 
ing of the others, when she noticed that the 
door was ajar, and knew that her father must 
have preceded her. She went in, but her foot 
was stayed in the hall by~a sound of a voice 
coming from her father’s room. He was 
wrestling with God in secret; praying for 
strength to bear this twofold trial laid upon 
him; for grace to place all a glad sacrifice 
upon God’s altar. Alice could think of 
nothing but the complaint of the agonized 
Jacob: “‘Me have ye bereaved of my chil- 
dren. Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and 
ye will take Benjamin away.” It was no 
specter that confronted her now, but some- 
thing more appalling, a stern reality. There 
in the darkness, in sound of that pleading 
voice, she waged a terrible fight with self; 
and she conquered, coming out of the con- 
flict as rigid and resolute as Agatha herself. 
Not long, however, could she be left to her- 
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self, as the joy of betrothal must yield to 
duty, so now no more could she be selfish in 
her agony. 

She heard the footsteps and voices of her 
mother and sister and their ministerial guests, 
and hastened for a light. Her father came 
out tranquil, except for the wonted bright 
drops in his eyes. Of course, the reverend 
gentlemen congratulated the parents, and 
wished a fervent “God speed” to the 
daughter, and discussed “that eminently 
promising young brother who presented him- 
self to-night,” all of which was profoundly 
wearying to Alice, struggling with her feel- 
ings. When at last they retired, andher 
father gave her and Agatha the good-night 
kiss with the gentle, ‘God bless you, my 
daughters,” as he had done ever since her 
remembrance, she threw her arms about his 
neck, exclaiming, ‘“‘I will never leave you 
father, never!” and, turning quickly, left 
the room. 

When Agatha followed her up-stairs a lit- 
tle later she found her weeping bitterly. 
She twined her arms about her soothingly, 
stroking her hair with a new tenderness, for 
she was not given to such demonstrations. 
When she became calm, she asked: 

“ Alice, did you mean that if Arthur 
Dwinell wanted you to go to India with him 
that you would not?” 

“He does want me, but I am not going.” 

“ But, Alice, think how you can help him, 
and what a work you may be able to do for 
God.” Alice only buried her face in her 
hands. Agatha went on, “I know there’ll 
be much to endure, but if love is what you 
girls and the poets profess to believe, I 
should n’t suppose you would think of that, 
and, besides, don’t you think it is your 
duty?” 

Alice lifted her head, “O Agatha! it is 
not that at all, it is father and mother.” 

“But think what an honor it will be for 
them to give two daughters to the Church. 
They will be glad to make the sacrifice.” 

“Willing, Agatha, but not glad.” ° 

And then she told how she had been a 
witness to her father’s grief, adding, 

“That prayer would always haunt me like 
an accusing spirit. Idare not go.” 
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Agatha was much moved, and replied: 

“Perhaps it would be harder for them 
than I supposed. I recollect now how strange 
mother looked to-night. I really had not 
given it much thought, only I felt it would 
be so pleasant for us to go together. But 
Alice, I would n’t decide hastily ; you know, 
‘He that loveth father and mother more 
than me is not worthy of me.’” 

“T have decided, not ‘hastily, but from 
conviction. I believe God as certainly calls 
me to stay, as you to go, and if you had 
only told me, Agatha, what you intended, I 
should never have made a promise that I 
must recall.” 

Long that night the sisters lay awake. 
Their pathways had heretofore been one, 
now they must diverge. The elms, whose 
murmur had hitherto been their unfailing 
lullaby, now seemed to be softly wailing 
and struggling to restrain louder cries, and 
both thought of the raging seas which should 
soon roll between them. 

The next morning when Arthur Dwinell, 
with a glad, fixed light on his handsome 
face, came to see his betrothed, he found her 
pale and very grave. When she told him, 
falteringly, of her determination, his dis- 
may knew no bounds. 

“OQ Alice!” he said, imploringly, “TI 
never can go without you! I shall only be 
half what I might be. It can’t be right for 
you to blight our lives so!” 

And when he found her fixed in purpose, 
he said more testily than the average mind 
would believe possible in a candidate for the 
mission-field : 

“T think it is more Agatha’s duty to stay 
than yours; she is older, and it is not right 
for her to come between us in this way.” 

“Q Arthur!” said Alice, horrified, 
“think what you are saying. Agatha feels 
her call as sure as you do yours [he felt his 
very uncertain just then], and I should only 
go from selfish motives.” 

But Arthur was blind to all considera- 
tions but that he could not leave her, and 


she who needed so sorely some one to uphold ° 


and comfort her was forced to resist his 
passionate entreaties and reproaches ; unable 
to move her, he at last left her half angry, 
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half despairing. He went to his room, and 
for the remainder of the day waged a con- 
flict more severe than any previous one had 
been. The turbulent waters of his soul grew 
calm at last, as all those must whose springs 
are in God; but when thereafter he heard 
his consecration and zeal lauded, he thought 
with a shudder how these same admirers 
would consider him but little better than a 
hypocrite could-they have seen at one time 
the depths of his heart, and known how 
nearly he came to making shipwreck. He 
went once more to Alice before he left Helms. 
cote. 

“Forgive me, dearest,’ he said, “that I 
tempted you. I was half mad with pain. 
You are a thousand times better than I ever 
can be. Life will not be so very long after all, 
and then we shall have an eternity to spend 
together.” But as he was leaving he could 
not refrain from one passionate outburst. 
“We might have been so happy, darling!” 
and, with two or three clinging kisses, he 
was gone. 

Deacon and Mrs. Milford, deeply sensible 
of their child’s devotion, besought her not 
to sacrifice herself for them; but she was no 
less firm against their solicitations than she 
had been against those of her lover, gener- 
ally turning them aside with some playful 
remark, as that one missionary was plenty 
in a family, or, that she did not think she 
was fitted by nature or grace for that work. 
There was nothing morbid about her; her 
nature was too sweet and elastic, and she 
set herself resolutely to regain her wonted 
cheerfulness, determined not to embitter the 
lives she meant to gladden, and she was glad 
it was necessary to employ fingers and 
thoughts in the preparation of Agatha’s out- 
fit. Some of the returning missionaries 
were to go to India in October, and it was 
decided that Agatha and Arthur should sail 
with them. 

“People will say you take this way to get 
a husband,” said Mrs. Milford, to whom the 
idea of her daughter’s going in this manner 
caused no little annoyance. 

“What ‘people say’ is of little moment 
to me as long as I have a clear conscience,” 
replied Agatha, loftily. 
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Of course the good people of Helmscote, 
when they saw Arthur and Agatha, on the 
night of the great meeting, supposed it was 
all preconcerted. 

“There, Nancy,” said Mrs. Hawkins, tri- 
umphantly. “You know what I always 
said. I knew he never could be thinking of 
Alice if he was to preach. Agatha is just 
the girl to go asa missionary ; she ’ll be very 
useful.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” replied Nancy, 
rather tartly, for she was much disturbed at 
the way events seemed shaping. “I don’t 
suppose heathen are altogether different from 
other folks. I don’t imagine she’ll con- 
vert many with her prim face and manners. 
I know she would n’t convert me.” — 

“We expect the Lord will do the con- 
verting, child,” said Mrs. Hawkins. 

Agatha was regarded as more of a supe- 
rior being than ever, and looked upon in the 
light of a benefactress who had conferred 
honor on her native town. The information 
that she was not to be married before she 
sailed was received as a mark of her pecul- 
iarity. “She would not be satisfied to do 
just like other girls.” 

October, with its golden haze and brilliant 
coloring soon came, and Alice and her father 
went to New York to see the travelers set 
sail. The brave girl bore up nobly even 
when the last good-byes had been spoken, 
and they stood on shore watching the two 
forms so unspeakably dear, till they be- 
came mere specks in the distance; but when 
she reached the home now so lonely, and 
saw the withered leaves dropping in her 
pathway as she walked to the door, while 
the winds sighing through the elms sounded 
like a dirge, her heart sunk within her, 
in view of the dreary, monotonous way 
that life stretched out before her. Yet even 
then she did not repent her resolve; one 
glance at the white locks and moistened eyes 
of her father, who had aged greatly the past 


Summer, renewed her courage. 

Letters came after a time, letters from Ar- 
thur, fervid and tender, telling her she was 
his inspiration still; and letters from Agatha, 
strong, well-composed letters, but containing 
one little, humble, homesick passage, which 
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Alice cried softly over and did not read to 
her father and mother. 

“O Alice,” she wrote, “I should never 
have dared to come if I had known what it 
was to be; I felt in my ignorance that I was 
equal to any thing, but I had always been so 
sheltered, I knew nothing of storms nor of . 
meeting them alone. How much I would 
give to feel the clasp of your arms!” 

There was brave, true stuff in Agatha; and 
if the glow of romance and the flame of self- 
love had mingled somewhat with the fires 
of devotion, who dares say his own best 
acts have sprung from unmixed motives? 
Later there came reports in the Church pa- 
pers, telling of the labors of these new re- 
cruits, and the new life and hope they had 
brought with them to the despondent hearts 
at the mission-station; and letters from 
themselves, which were read from the pulpit, 
describing their mode of life, and how they 
were striving to sow the good seed. 

Two years had passed. Alice had not re- 
ceived a letter from Arthur in six months; 
the last one had been filled with praises of 
Agatha. ‘ Why,I never realized what a re- 
markable girl she was,” he wrote ; and Agatha 
was continually alluding to the kindness of 
Arthur, “so likea brother.” So her intuition 
had divined, and thus somewhat dulled the 
blow which came in October, the same 
month in which they had gone out. Arthur 
and Agatha were to be married! Once, 
soon after they had sailed, Mrs. Milford had 
said in sharp decisive way, “I believe those 
two will marry yet.” 

“Do you, mother?” Alice had answered 
quietly, smiling to herself at the very idea. 
It seemed so impossible. She, herself, poor 
girl! was so constant. 

Agatha wrote, “I amsohappy. Iam just 
as foolish as though I had never railed at 
love-making. Arthur says we seem made 
for each other, but isn’t it strange that we 
should have had to come to India to find it 
out?” 

Cruel words these, to write to one, who 
had stood so lately in the same place; but 
they were like Agatha. She had not a sym- 
pathetic nature. Alice never mentioned 
Arthur, and she supposed she gave him up 
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when he went away; she never dreamed 
that she was defrauding her sister. 

And let no one denounce Arthur Dwinell 
as base or even fickle; ninety-five men out 
of any hundred would have done the same 
thing. This is not so romantic a world as 
we imagine in our young days; broken 
hearts can indeed be mended. Most natures 
are capable of two or three ardent attach- 
ments before thei? depths are exhausted. 
If Arthur Dwinell had remained at home he 
would have married Alice Milford, loving 
her fervently and truly to the end of his 
days, never giving Agatha more than a pass- 
ing thought; but it makes a vast difference 
where there are but one man and one woman 
in the world. What wonder that Adam in 
Paradise could say of Eve: 

‘* What she wills to do or say 

Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best,’’ 
when there was no other with whom he 
might compare her. As the image of Alice, 
thousands of miles away, was gradually re- 
placed by that of Agatha, he judged it was 
the same with her, and that fidelity would 
only prove a hopeless bondage for both. 

There did not fail to be stirred in Alice 
those qualities which have characterized the 
heroines in tragedies—injured pride, jealousy, 
wounded sensibility; but she neither com- 
mitted suicide nor wore out her life in hope- 
less moaning. People seldom do who early 
put themselves under subjection. She was 
glad for the first time that they were so far 
away, and thankful that the paper on which 
she wrote her congratulations could neither 
tremble nor turn pale. 7 

Years passed on; it was twelve since 
Agatha left her home, which was now sadly 
changed. Deacon Milford and his wife both 
slept in the village grave-yard; they had 
died in their daughter’s arms, blessing her 
with their last breath; and she lived on 
alone in the old house so empty. except in 
memories. There came one day an Indian 
letter with a black seal. Agatha was dead! 
They had all sickened of a malarial fever, 
and she and her youngest child had died 
after a few days’ sickness. Arthur and his 
two boys were to come home by the next 
vessel that should sail. They came. Alice 
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received the little motherless ones as all that 
was left her of the dead sister whom she had 
almost worshiped. 

They remained with her while their father 
went ona lecturing tour among the Churches, 
lasting almost a year. Every-where he was 
received with enthusiasm, and his eloquence 
drew crowded houses. Many a pulpit in the 
country was offered him, but nothing could 
draw him from his chosen field. He came 
to Helmscote for a little rest, preparatory 
to leaving the country again. One night 
he and Alice rowed out on the lake; he 
stopped in almost the same place where they 
had rested that night years before. The 
scene was the same; nature had not changed, 
and as he looked at Alice, he thought the 
years had left no other impress on her than 
that of increasing loveliness. With him it 
was not so; there were lines in the brow, 
and the silver shone amid his black locks, 
A change deeper than that Alice saw; he 
was no longer her ideal knight, the king of 
men. 

“‘ Alice,” he said, ‘‘do you remember com- 
ing to this spot one night thirteen years ago? 
I have brought you here to ask you the 
same question I did then; shall you give me 
the same answer?” 

And she, not resentfully, but very gently, 
for in her mind was the grave beyond the 
sea, told him it could never be; that the 
love of youth had burned itself out, and 
only the gray ashes remained. So Arthur 
Dwinell went back to India alone, leaving 
his children in the charge of Alice. 

For ten years more he labored on, and 
then, wrecked by disease, came home to die. 
“ Worn out by his apostle-like labors,” the 
Church pronounced him, and placed him on 
her roll of martyrs. 

Helmscote is much what it was thirty-five 
years ago, except that you skim over the 
hills now by rail to reach it instead of wind- 
ing up the old stage route. Alice Milford 
and her two nephews live in the old home 
stead. They have come to honor, but their 
parents know it not; they almost idolize the 
gentle aunt who has been both father and 
mother to them. Gerald, the image of the 
youthful Arthur, sometimes says “It is 90 
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strange, Auntie, that you never married; I 
know I should have fallen in love with you 
when you were young,” and she answers 
lightly, “ Who would have been left to take 
care of you, you foolish boy, if I had mar- 
ried ?” 

Arthur Dwinell lies buried in Helmscote 
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the tall shaft at his grave, with the incrip- 
tion, “For twenty-two years missionary to 
India,” and tell you of the talented young 
wife who sleeps on a foreign shore. Yet 
even as I re-echo their merited praises, I re- 
member Alice’s self-renunciation, and ask 
myself, ‘‘Which most deserves the reward 





grave-yard. Any one will point out to you | for self-denial,—the victor’s palm?” 
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E only, who from May to August yearns 
To fly the sight of bricks, the shriek of train, 
Who, by a year’s fair labors, thinks he earns 
A brief repose for heart and hand and brain, 
Feels the full sense of perfect rest that fills 
The spirit mid these grand old woods and hills. 


A humble place our farm-house lodge, whose roof 
Just lets you stand erect, whose narrow door 
Bonnets the unwary head; but snug and proof 
’Gainst wind and weather; what can heart want more? 
If you can fancy that, in moderate measure, 
A touch of roughing gives a zest to pleasure. 


Beneath us in the valley lies the village, 
Bathed in the golden light of eventide; 

Green strath, trim hay fields, breadths of smiling tillage, 
Girt by the darkling pine woods waving wide; 

And through the landscape, like a silver thread, 

The blue stream winding o’er its pebbly bed. 


Fresh are the winds we breathe, healthy and sweet 
With mingled scents; for honey-fragrant clover, 
That stretches miles, knee-deep, about our feet, 
In billowy waves of purple, blent all over 
With resinous odors of the pine and fir, 
Spice morning, noon, and eve the caller air. 


Unbroken is the hushed repose that broods 
At early morn, or in the warm noonday, 
O’er these still woods and tranquil solitudes; 

The outer world from memory fades away ; 
The river winding up the strath you think 
’Twixt it and you the one remaining link. 
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GOD’S JEWELS. 


ERY much of considerable interest 

might be said concerning jewels, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. The his- 
tory of some jewels would be found to be 
much more eventful and romantic than that 
of their noble and kingly possessors. History 
contains some very singular passages, record- 
ing the strange vicissitudes of their fortunes, 
telling us how they have been acquired, lost, 
regained. Take, for example, the “ Koh-i- 
noor.” This precious gem has seen a variety 
of fortunes. Its early history is mythical. 
From. the Great Mogul it passed into the 
possession of the reigning family of Cabul. 
When Shah Suja was driven from Cabul he 
became the nominal guest and actual pris- 
oner of Runjeet Sing, who spared no means 
to obtain possession of the precious gem. In 
this he succeeded in 1813. After the death 
of Runjeet, the diamond was preserved for 
awhile by his successors. It was occasion- 


ally worn by Khunuk Sing and Shire Sing. 
After the murder of the latter, it remained 


in the Lahore Treasury until the superses- 
sion of Dhuleep Sing and the annexation of 
the Punjab by the British Government, when 
the civil authorities took possession of the 
Lahore Treasury, under the stipulation pre- 
viously made, that all the property of the 
state should be confiscated to the East India 
Company, in part payment of the debt due 
by the Lahore Government and of the ex- 
penses of the war. It was, at the same time, 
stipulated that the Koh-i-noor should be 
surrendered to the Queen of England. It 
arrived in England on the 30th of June, 1850, 
and on the 3d of July was presented to Her 
Majesty. Many other jewels have histories 
equally remarkable. 

Jewels and precious stones have been very 
highly esteemed in all ages and countries of 
the world. The fashions of the world and 
the opinions of men have changed from age 
to age in a wonderful way; many things 
which once were esteemed beautiful would 
now appear ridiculous; many things which 
once were highly prized would now be ac- 
counted as of little worth; but in this par- 





ticular there has been no change—jewels are 
as highly esteemed both for worth and orna- 
ment as in any previous age, and they flash 
as brilliantly and attractively in the eyes of 
men, in this the nineteenth century after 
Christ, as they did in the nineteenth century 
before Christ. 

Nor is it difficult to see why from the ear- 
liest times they should have been thus highly 
prized. The more splendid varieties always 
have been and still are exceedingly rare, so 
that they have fetched an almost fabulous 
price; and having such immense value, and 
being so small in size, persons in troublous 
times have converted their wealth into jew- 
els, that thus they might more easily secrete 
it, if to do so should become necessary, or 
convey it from place to place if they should 
have to change their residence. 

Jewels being not only rare and costly, but 
at the same time exceedingly beautiful, have 
been always highly esteemed and much used 
for purposes of ornament, to heighten the 
charms of beauty and to enhance the splen- 
dor of kings ; and in accordance with the habit 
and custom of all previous times, men still 
regard jewels as among the most precious 
and costly and beautiful of all precious and 
beautiful things. 

According to the ordinary judgment of 
the world, jewels would be accounted as the 
type of preciousness. In Scripture (Mal. iii, 
17), we .have a reference to the jewels of 
God, the jewelry of heaven. The Lord of 
hosts is represented as pointing onward toa 
day when “he will make up his jewels.” 
This must occur to all, at first, as a very 
singular expression, and to every one who 
ponders the significance of the words it is 
an expression suggestive of many remarka- 
ble thoughts. 

“ My jewels.” Who are they of whom the 
Lord of hosts thus speaks? Who are they 
upon whom he puts this peculiar value? 
Who are they who shine even in the eyes of 
God, with so strangely attractive a luster? 
We have a description of them here. They 
are God’s people ; they are Christ’s redeemed 
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ones. The present order of things continues 
that God’s jewels may be digged out of the 
mine in which they are originally embedded ; 
and by the operation of God’s Word, God’s 
providence, and God’s Spirit be freed from 
every obscuring and defiling particle, and 
rendered bright, sparkling, and lustrous, so 
that they may at last shine with unfailing 
splendor in some one or other of the Re- 
deemer’s “ many crowns.” 

That the allusion is to the people of God is 
placed quite beyond dispute by the general 
character of the passage in which these words 
occur. We have them briefly but carefully 
described. They are those who fear the 
Lord, who think about him, and talk about 
him. They are those to whom God pays 
special attention, and whom he holds in af- 
fectionate and constant remembrance. They 
are those whom he undertakes finally to save. 
They will be claimed by him in that day 
when he makes up his jewels, and in every 
intermediate time of danger—they shall be 
spared—be protected by him, as a man spar- 
eth his own son that serveth him. 

We see, then, beyond all question, that 


when the Lord of Hosts is speaking of his 


jewels, he is speaking of his people. Let us 
not, then, shrink in unbelief from the great- 
ness of the saying that God’s saints are God’s 
jewels, but rather seek to apprehend some 
of the ideas suggested by so striking an 
analogy. 

The first idea is that of rarity and precious- 
ness. These two things go together; the one 
depends on the other. Whatever is exceed- 
ingly rare, though it may have but little in- 
trinsic worth, is sure, because of its very 
rarity, to be accounted precious. Gold and 
silver would be held in no higher esteem than 
copper and iron, if they were as commonly 
met with; and what we call precious stones, 
while not ceasing to be beautiful, would 
cease to be precious if they ceased to be rare. 
The most beautiful and splendid diamonds 
would fetch no greater price and be held in 
no greater repute than cut crystal, if they 
could be as easily secured. Thus is it that 
jewels, being in their more splendid forms 
exceedingly rare, are extremely precious; 
and thus is it that costly jewels are appro- 
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priately employed to symbolize the extreme 
preciousness of God’s saints. God looks 
down upon them, and though, in this world, 
they are held in but very low esteem, he 
says: “These are my jewels, the most pre- 
cious of all my possessions.” 

We must estimate the significance of such 
an expression as this by reference to the 
character and position of him who uses it. 
A poor man would attach much importance 
to jewels of mean appearance and slight 
worth. Persons even in moderate circum- 
stances would attach considerable importance 
to jewels little distinguished by rarity, and 
which might be purchased for a compara- 
tively small sum. But a noble—a prince— 
a king—a man of very great opulence, would 
only retain in his possession, or refer to in 
terms of complacency and admiration, those 
jewels which were remarkable for their rarity 
and worth. Let us think, then, who it is 
that here refers to his people, and says, with 
a peculiarity of emphasis, ‘These are my 
jewels.” It is the Lord of Hosts; the Lord 
of all the kings of the earth. He is the Cre- . 
ator and Possessor of all things. Open to 
his inspection lies all the hidden treasure of 
the earth. The gold and silver are the 
Lord’s; all the resources of the universe are 
at his disposal. He with his own hand has 
decked the heavens with their jewelry. But 
here the Lord refers to his peculiar treasure— 
to what in his esteem is of greater worth 
than all the heaped-up treasure of the uni- 
verse—to what in his sight shines forth with 
a splendor exceeding not only all the jewels 
of earth, but the brightness of sun and moon 
and stars. In God’s judgment a single soul 
outweighs, for real worth, a material world— 
yea, a whole galaxy of worlds. 

The original state of jewels is mean and 
obscure. As first discovered, there is very 
little attractive or beautiful about them. 
Take the diamond, the most precious and 
beautiful of all precious stones; see it as it 
graces the neck of beauty, or flashes many- 
colored light from the diadem of aking. It 
seems strange to be told, as by men of science 
we are told, that it is nothing but carbon— 
of the same nature as the dark and dirty 
coal which we burn in our grates, and care 
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not to touch with our fingers. It is so with 
other precious stones. In the emereld, the 
beryl, the garnet, we have sundry combina- 
tions of clay and flintearth. Inthe amethyst, 
the chalcedony, the jasper, the agate, we have 
nothing but flint in an exceedingly pure 
form; while the chief constituent of the 
sapphire and ruby identifies them with the 
clay earth. Jewels which now have an al- 
most fabulous worth and a world-wide repu- 
tation were once so incrusted with earth 
and perfectly unattractive in appearance. 
They had to be dug out of the mine, and 
cut and polished and set, in order to be 
fitted for the position of honor and dignity 
which they now occupy. Just so is it with 
God’s people. They are spoken of as “jew- 
els,” but let them not forget their lowly and 
obscure origin—“ the hole of the pit whence 
they were digged.” 

Jewels, when in their best estate, do not 
shine with any inherent splendor ; they merely 
give back that which they receive; they 
only reflect and flash back in brilliant and 
many-colored rays the light which falls upon 
them from without. To shine, they must 
be placed in the light. So is it with the 
people of God; they shine, but it is with a 
borrowed light—their splendor is derived 
and reflected, and if they are not set in 
the light of the Sun of righteousness, they 
can not shine to the honor and praise of 
Him who has recovered them from their 
original obscurity, and cut and polished 
them with such loving and gentle care. 

The more precious jewels have ever been 
highly esteemed as ornaments, and much 
used as such by the great and noble. So is 
it with the people of God. They are likened 
to “stones of a crown;”’ and in another 
place we read, “Thou shalt also be a crown 
of glory in the hand of the Lord, and a royal 
diadem in the hand of thy God.” The high- 
priest, under the law, wore a breastplate of 
gold set with twelve precious stones, on 
which were inscribed the names of the 
twelve sons of Israel: and as Aaron and his 
successors, in ministering before the Lord, 
bore upon their hearts the names of the 


children of Israel, so does our great High- | 


priest wear upon his heart the names of his 
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people; and the time is coming when, be- 
fore an assembled universe, he shall be ad- 
mired and glorified in them. 

We may form some idea of the value God 
sets upon his jewels, from several considera- 
tions which are suggested in his Word. 

The only practical way of ascertaining the 
value which men set upon any particular 
thing, is to find out what price they will pay - 
for it, or take for it, as the case may be, 
When we see men willingly parting with 
many thousands of pounds in order to gain 
possession of a single precious stone, and 
afterward exulting in their costly purchase, 
we may be quite sure that they consider the 
object secured worth the price paid. Well, 
these jewels of God, these people of God, 
must be held in very high esteem, if we con- 
sider the price paid for them. They consti- 
tute that ‘“ Church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood ;” and we are 
told elsewhere that they are “ redeemed, not 
with corruptible things, such as silver and 
gold, but with the precious blood of Christ.” 
We may form, then, some idea of the value 
God sets upon his jewels, when we find that, 
in order to save them, he did not spare his 
own Son. 

We may further judge of the value which 
God sets upon these jewels, when we consider 
the pains he takes in fashioning them. We 
have already seen that precious stones, when 
first recovered from their earthly beds, are 
rough and unattractive; only a skilled eye 
would detect their true character and real 
worth. They have to be cut and ground 
and polished, and subjected to what seems 
very severe treatment, in order that they may 
shine forth in their true beauty and unim- 
paired brilliancy ; and there is no more dif- 
ficult and delicate operation than that of 
cutting precious stones—an unskilled or care- 
less hand would soon render the most pre- 
cious of them valueless. We can easily un- 
derstand, then, how stones of great rarity 
and worth would be cut with the most scru- 
pulous care, and would be intrusted by their 


| possessors only to the hands of the most 


highly skilled and experienced operatives. 
It does not matter a great deal who cuts a 
gem worth only a few pounds; it is very dif- 
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ferent when a diamond worth hundreds of 
thousands is concerned. There is an illus- 
tration of this in the case of the Koh-i-noor. 
When that world-celebrated diamond was 
introduced to public notice in the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851, the feeling it awakened was 
one of well-nigh universal disappointment ; 
there could be no doubt that many a piece 
of skillfully-cut crystal looked much more 
like a diamond than that. On its being sub- 
sequently submitted to the examination of 
scientific men, they declared that it must be 
re-cut and reduced to little more than half 
its original dimensions. Expensive machin- 
ery was constructed with the view of secur- 
ing this result with the greatest precision and 
freedom from risk—the work was intrusted 
to the most skillful operatives that could 
be obtained—the process of re-cutting was 
watched with the utmost solicitude, and the 
exceedingly difficult task was finally accom- 
plished without any mishap. 

The care displayed by men in fashioning 
the most precious jewels, only faintly sym- 
bolizes the care which God displays in fash- 
ioning his people. Nothing happens to them 
by chance. The discipline to which they 
are subjected may seem to them at times 
very mysterious, not unfrequently very hard 
and trying; but nothing is done without 
a sufficient reason: in all his arrangements 
God has some wise dnd gracious purpose in 
view. Nor will this sometimes painful dis- 
cipline cease till God’s jewels are freed from 
every thing which dims their brilliancy and 
obscures their beauty; the last particle of 
earth must be removed; the deepest flaw 
must be ground out; and it is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark that the cutting and polishing 
will not be complete till death shall put the 
last finishing touch. = 

A man shows the value he sets upon his 
jewels by the great care he takes in defend- 
ing and protecting them. So God shows the 
great value he sets upon his people by the 
great care he takes of them. He guards them 
as the apple of his eye. He holds them in the 
hollow of his hand. He sets a royal mark 
upon them, which in time of danger shall be 
respected. He is as a wall of fire round about 
them. They are hidden in his pavilion. They 
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are sosurely protected that no weapon formed 
against them can prosper. A great king will 
appoint some sufficient and reliable person 
as custodian of his jewels, as keeper of his 
treasure; and God has intrusted the care of 
his people to Christ. 

We may judge of the esteem in which God 
holds his jewels from the circumstance that 
he has appointed a period in the future when 
he will gather them together in one glorious 
assemblage. Now they are scattered abroad ; 
now they are existing in obscurity, but the 
Lord knoweth them that are his, and not one 
shall be missing on that day when he shall 
make up his jewels. Then, set free from all 
earthly impurity, from every thing which 
can obscure or dim their splendor, they shall 
shine forth in the unveiled light of the God- 
head ; then shall Christ “ come to be glorified 
in his saints, and admired in all them that 
believe.” 

They are held now, many of them, in but 
little account by the world; but they are 
God’s jewels notwithstanding. That repent- 
ing publican—that dying thief—that terri- 
fied jailer—that converted persecutor—that 
poor woman who has cast her little all into 
the temple treasury—that returning Magda- 
len, with her costly unguent and her many 
tears—these, and such as these, shall be 
claimed and acknowledged by God in that 
day when he shall make up his jewels. 

in this world we can scarcely, if at all, dis- 
tinguish between diamonds and paste—real 
jewels and worthless imitations. In fact, there 
is very much which is unreal, imitative, pre- 
tentious, which shines more brightly in the 
eyes of men than the very jewels of God. A 
test, however, will one day be applied—sharp, 
searching, decisive—and the true will be at 
once and forever distinguished from the false. 
In that day when God shall make up his jew- 
els, no mistake will be possible. All that is 
false and unreal shall be exposed ; but all who 
are the jewels of God shall shine forth as 
such. Of these, not one shall be missing— 
not one shall perish: ‘They shall be mine, 
saith the Lord of hosts, in that day.” It 
matters little in what account we are held 
now, if only the Lord of hosts acknowledge 
us as his jewels on that day. 
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CHAPTER XX.—Suoppy THEOLOGY. 


HODDY is rag-dust mixed with wool 
enough to hold it together. 

By several: ingenious processes this mix- 
ture is made into a fabric closely resembling 
cloth ; which is fashioned into garments and 
sold to simple people who do not know the 
difference, or who prefer to spend their money 
for show rather than substance. 

By the use of shoddy that ancient guild 
of Jew clothiers imitate every new style of 
woolen goods, and, within a few weeks of its 
appearance in the market, are ready with a 
supply of cheap clothing which they can sell 
at a large profit for about half the cost of 
the genuine article. 

N. B.—There are reasons for believing that 
this profitable industry is not absolutely 
confined to the descendants of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. 

This same sort of thing is found in the- 
ology. Worn out heathenisms and heresies 
ingeniously wrought over again, mingled with 
a little correct faith in the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, a little natural 
religion, a little hero-worship of Jesus the 
Jew, a little poetry and a little philosophy, 
so called, well mixed and muddled together, 
compose that modern theological delusion 
called Liberal Christianity. 

Put this mass into the head of a plausible 
clerical adventurer, and you have a liberal 
minister. 

Bring together in some hall the people of 
a given neighborhood who do not believe in 
the Bible, and you have a liberal Church. 

Liberalism differs from atheism in this: 
liberalism is mostly doubt, atheism is all 
doubt. 

The Reverend Didymus D’ Auber, the in- 
cumbent of the parish which included the 
Grand Trunk University, was evidently 
shaping his course toward a liberal ministry 
in a liberal Church, though at the date of the 
arrival of John Mark Leighton at college he 
still held this orthodox pulpit. He was a 





man of pleasing address, great personal mag- 
netism, and among his many liberal admirers 
passed for almost asaint ; while the orthodox, 
old-fashioned portion of his Church, though 
frequently troubled by his loose statements 
of doctrine, and his entire neglect of such 
topics as depravity, repentance, regeneration, 
and vicarious sacrifice, tried with more char- 
ity than reason, to think that what sometimes 
looked sadly like the doctrine of devils might 
be only his peculiar version of the faith once 
delivered to the saints. 

The name of this man was a study for the 
etymologists. It had an aristocratic look 
with its two capital letters, separated by the 
apostrophe, as if to hint at still further dig- 
nities and respectabilities which required 
this abbreviated form, being too large to 
be written out in full. In its primitive 
fashion before its present wearer had set his 
genius to improve it the name was a common- 
looking a name enough, and not very compli- 
mentary withal; having evident reference 
to the poor performance of some remote an- 
cestor with brush or trowel, whose great 
want of success in his art or trade had thus 
been maliciously fastened on him, and which 
the Daubers, for a score of generations, had 
been obliged to wear; but when the Reverend 
Didymus came to years of discretion he res- 
cued the family patronymic from all its base 
suggestions, and, by a trifling change, lifted it 
into a style suggestive of ancient and titled 
nobility. 

The French have a saying, “Seratch a Rus- 
sian and you will find a Tartar.” There 
are also in religion disguises so thin that a 
slight abrasion of the surface of the “ liberal” 
or “progressive” orthodoxy is only neces- 
sary to show the downright heresy within. 

The Reverend Didymus D’ Auber was out- 
wardly a liberal; inwardly he was a heretic. 
He claimed to be a believer in the doctrines 
of his Church, having a private interpreta- 
tion of every Scripture that was at all severe 
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against sin, and a means of extracting com- 
fort for sinners out of every thing that came 
in his way. His religious views bore about 
the same relation to the creed of his Church 
and the doctrines of the Gospel that a bifur- 
cated cylinder of soft flesh without joints or 
bones would bear to a well-formed man. To 
his thought, Jehovah was a mild-mannered 
monarch, so fond of his children as to be 
wholly satisfied if they only managed to 
have a good time. The doctrine of the Di- 
vine Government never troubled him, be- 
cause, to him, God was a King without much 
government; and his Church was a kingdom 
in which it was the privilege of every mem- 
ber to make a government for himself. 

“In the Old Testament,” said he, “we 
read of a stern master who always kept a 
switch handy ; but in the ultimate state of 
things the school will be kept in order by 
keeping the scholars happy. The Church 
of the future will have no need of brimstone ; 
its senses will be regaled by the odors of the 
rose and the lily; intsead of Gehenna with 
its fires we shall have gardens of spices. It 
is only to the crude conditions of the human 


intellect that such crude topics need be ad- 


dressed. We have outgrown mud huts and 
sheep-skin mantles, so we are outgrowing 
the ancient devil and the traditional hell.” 

On this basis the Reverend D’ Auber con- 
structed a religion which had this merit, 
namely, a great deal of it could be had for 
a small price. No renouncing the world; 
no struggles with self; no fighting the devil ; 
no tears of repentance ; no bearing the cross; 
no death to sin; no hunger and thirst after 
righteousness; no deep self-examination; no 
devout searching of the Scriptures; no hard 
or unpleasant thing of any sort; nothing 
“crude” or unsentimental. Culture, refine- 
ment, development, would in due time bring 
the race back to Eden; nothing but a re- 
drawing of the isothermal lines of human 
history was required to make a paradise of 
perdition. Sin was less our fault than our 
misfortune, and, like ignorance, was to be 
educated out of the world: so he said. 

It must not be supposed that this liberal 
gentleman put a great deal of this kind of 
theology into his sermons. They were like 
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almanacs, calculated for different latitudes. 
For the old-fashioned orthodox brethren and 
sisters who had not outgrown the crudities 
of the Bible he preached beautifully on En- 
tire Devotion to God; The Patience of Hope; 
The Comfort of Piety, and other such tender 
and delightful themes: while for the more 
liberal and advanced among his hearers he 
discoursed on The Perfectibility of Human 
Nature through its Own Recuperative Force; 
The Universal Law of Progress; and the 
like. And this he declared to have been the 
policy of the great Apostle Paul. “All 
things to all men.” 

Now lest any one should be unable to ac- 
count for the presence of such a preacher in 
the orthodox pulpit of the college Church 
the following solution of this doctrinal rid- 
dle is given: 

Naturalists tell us that the cuckoo lays its 
eggs in the nests of other birds, thus avoiding 
the labor of nest-building and hatching. 
If ever the D’ Auber school of divines should 
be in want of a heraldic decoration, a 
cuckoo, volant, over a nest where a wild 
dove is hatching doves and cuckoos together, 
would be a most appropriate design for their 
coat of arms. 

The Reverend D’Auber was born and 
raised among simple, old-fashioned believers; 
and being such a good boy, and utterly des- 
titute of a taste for farming, he was pushed 
by his friends into the holy office. Whether 
God wanted him in that office was a ques- 
tion nobody ever thought of asking. The 
ministry was a respectable and easy profes- 
sion; would give him a comfortable living; 
and it would be no small honor for the 
Daubers to have a minister in the family. 

The young reverend had not been long 
in the ministry before he became enamored 
of the system—or want of system—of certain 
roving reformers in religion who held some 
public discussions in the quiet neighborhood 
where he was settled. In the ardor of his 
new emotions, and in the blaze of his new 
light, he was about to arise, Samson-like, 
break the ropes and tear off the wythes 
with which the Church had bound him, 
and come forth as a captain in the noble 
army of doubters; but being a prudent 
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man as well as a liberal, he first examined 
the financial outlook of this new departure. 
He was not long in making two discoveries: 
first, that amongst those unbelievers there 
was a very light demand for ministerial tal- 
ent, there being but few Churches of their 
sort at home, and no call whatever for mis- 
sionaries abroad; second, that the great ma- 
jority of that class of “ free thinkers” who 
cared to go to Church at all, preferred to save 
the expense of building sanctuaries and 
supporting ministers, it being their habit to 
find out those men in evangelical commu- 
nions who are gradually, apostatizing from 
the faith of their Church, and glorify and 
adopt them as liberal leaders. 

These two discoveries were the keys of 
D’Auber’s success. He had only to preach 
enough of the old doctrines not to be dis- 
owned by his orthodox friends, and enough 
of the new notions to make himself an ob- 
ject of suspicion to them; on which account 
all the heretics in the neighborhood would 
be sure to attend upon his ministry; thus 
giving a show of prosperity to his Church, 
and silencing its conscience by pleasing its 
vanity. These two things therefore he did, 
and did them so neatly, that, in a little 
while, he became the especial pet of all the 
hetereodox people about him, and at the 
same time lived comfortably off the salaries 
paid by orthodox Churches. 

There was a certain saintliness about him 
which was pleasing to all classes of people. 
Men who were the especial enemies of pu- 
ritanism, pointed to him with pride: “ Look 
at D’Auber, there. He isn’t one of your 
sour-visaged parsons, all the time preaching 
up fire and brimstone: he is a man with 
some common sense to him, and knows how 
to make his theology agreeable.” 

Those women, also, who delight in dances, 
theaters, and small flirtations, but who carry 
about with them a mild flavor of piety, 
were his most enthusiastic admirers. ‘“ What 
a perfectly sweet man the Reverend Didy- 
mus D’Auber is! So gentle and affection- 
ate! What lovely sermons he preaches, and 
how delightfully he quotes poetry, and plays 
croquet!” 

It was understood among his liberal 
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friends that the Reverend D’Auber was qa 
very proper man himself—was obliged to be 
80, in fact, to suit the prejudices of his old- 
fogy deacons and stewards; but it was also 
understood that he would not be so cruel as 
to deny to the lambs of his flock, or even to 
the more frisky among the old sheep, the 
delights of brilliant society, or the pleasures 
of artistic taste. Accordingly, he had not 
been long pastor of the college Church be- 
fore there sprang up in it a great fondness 
for dancing parties, Church theatricals, cards, 
and “society manners” in general. Quite 
a number of hitherto exemplary young men 
began to develop a taste for billiards, and for 
beer, light wines, cordials, bitters, and other 
refreshments furnished at the bar, which is 
as inseparable from a public billiard table as 
one Siamese twin was from the other. The 
old Church seemed to have renewed its 
youth. There were large congregations on 
Sunday, especially in the evening, at which 
service the Reverend D’Auber dispensed 
with the Gospel altogether, and delivered a 
series of popular lectures on esthetic sub- 
jects, such as “The Morals of the Drama;” 
“Luck and Labor;” “The True Liberal;” 
“The Relation of Art to Religion,” ete. 

There were also signs of a revival. 
ple were beginning to join the Church. 

One day a fashionable woman came to 
D’ Auber’s study, and said, 

“My dear pastor, I think I must have ex- 
perienced religion; and I have come to talk 
with you about joining the Church.” 

“T am delighted to hear it,” answered the 
spiritual adviser. “All persons of culture 
and refinement ought to join the Church, if 
only to make it attractive to the young. 
But, pray tell me your experince, I am sure 
it will be so interesting,”—with a look which 
added “like the lady herself.” 

“ Well, this was the way of it. Last night 
I went to see that new play. Now don’t be 
angry with me, my dear pastor. I heard it 
was a very, very naughty play, and that just 
set me dying to see it. I dressed up so that 
nobody should know me; but it was n’t any 
use; there were ever so many of our set 
there, and it was so absurd for us all to pre- 
tend we didn’t know one another when 


Peo- 
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every soul of us had danced and played 
cards together till three o’clock at Mrs. Fo- 
ley’s party only the night before. 

You never would believe it, but that play 
made me feel real religious! Of course 
there is lots of sensation in it; but there is 
such a moral to the play! Don’t you re- 
member where those lovely young ladies 
with wings like angels come out— 

“Oh, I forgot. You are a minister and 
must n’t go to theaters. What a pity! I 
would n’t be a minister for all the world! 

“Well, there were the angels, all so light 
and airy; and all at once it came over me 
how nice it must be to be a real angel; and 
when the orchestra struck up that lovely 
waltz that is made out of ‘ Nearer, my God, 
to thee,’ I felt as if I should just like to die 
right then, and go and live always in just 
such a beautiful place as that was in the 
scene. Then it came over me how good I 
was feeling. 

“By and by the devils came on the stage. 
0-0-0-oh! How horrible they were! Then 
I began to think what a terrible thing it 
would be to have to live with such horrid 
creatures always—not that any body act- 
ually does, you know, but if they did—and 
then I began to cry. 

“Pretty soon I thought of what you said 
in your sermon last Sunday; something 
about it being such a nice thing to be in 
love with all that is good and beautiful—” 

“ He who is in love with the good and the 
beautiful, through that love becomes both 
beautiful and good,” recited the Reverend 
Didymus. 

“Yes, that’s it. Well, asI was going 
home, I kept thinking about it all the time, 
and after I got to bed—it must have been 
two o’clock, but I wasn’t sleepy a bit—I 
began to think how much I was in love with 
those angels, and whether that was n’t some- 
thing like being an angel, or what is next 
thing to it, a member of the Church. 

“T felt that way once before when that 
horrid old hunks, Dr. Besom, was pastor here. 
We had been having a masquerade ball on 
Christmas eve, and I was Saint Mary Mag- 
dalene. I went and told the old bigot about 
it, and what do you think he said? 
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“He said, ‘Do you want to be a saint, or 
do you only want to play at it? the old 
wretch! I could have bit his head off! 

“Now don’t you really think there was 
some piety in feeling so happy in the char- 
acter of Saint Mary Magdalene; and being 
so much in love with those beautiful angels 
in the play? Don’t you think I am really 
saved; and can’t I join the Church right 
away, before I get off the notion of it?” 

After a suitable time for reflection, the 
Reverend D’ Auber answered, “ My dear sis- 
ter, for so I trust I may call you, your expe- 
rience is not an unusual one, though many 
of my brethren in the ministry, whose views 
are more narrow than mine, would have 
failed to see the high value of it. 

“ There is our leading soprano in the choir, 
Mrs. Mollis, a most excellent and liberal- 
minded lady—came to our Church with a 
letter from the Universalists; she once told 
me that she had often felt more spiritual 
elevation at the theater than she ever did at 
the Communion. The Bible says, ‘ There is 
a diversity of gifts for diversities of spir- 
its’””—the Reverend Didymus was not very 
familiar with that book, hence his occasional 
errors of quotation,—“ and I do not see why 
the play may not be sanctified to you, since 
your spirit is diversified in that way, just as 
well as one of my sermons, or one of David’s 
Psalms.” 

In this liberal view of the case joining the 
Church soon became popular. There was 
a class of persons in D’ Auber’s congregation 
who had been long hesitating whether they 
could afford the sacrifice, but when they 
found that they could be counted in, and 
still retain all the world, the most of the 
flesh, and such portions of the devil as were 
not painted black, they yielded to the per- 
suasions of the Reverend Didymus, and be- 
came Christians; that is, “liberal” Chris- 
tians, by profession. 

Such was the state of the Church which 
it was young Leighton’s duty to attend. 
His mother had never thought of looking 
beyond its name, which stood in her mind 
for the soundest faith and the most vigorous 
works in religion. She had felt sore misgiv- 
ings for her son in view of the social influ- 
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ences that might surround him in his new 
life, but she knew that by college law he 
must attend public worship twice each 
Lord’s day, and this was her strong reliance 
on his behalf. ' 

John had not been either courageous or 
cruel enough to tell her the resolution he 
had formed to resist God’s call to the holy 
office, and she had begun to hope that he had 
sullenly accepted his fate, as she had once 
done ; not a very gracious state of mind, to 
be sure, but a great deal better than rebell- 
ion, and one which might give place to 
loving obedience under the inspirations of 
light and love. She remembered what Elder 
Hooper had once said: “ You will think 
better of the Lord when you get more ac- 
quainted with him,” and hoped this would 
be also true in the case of her son. 

But John was as much a rebel as ever his 
mother had been, though he was not tor- 
mented with any of the old-fashioned 
“strong doctrines.” There are dregs and 
settlings of evil in human nature, and 
whether souls are stirred with the golden 
wand of some son of consolation or shaken 


violently in the grip of a son of thunder, 


the effect is very much the same. No ap- 
parent clearness which is simply the result 
of quietness is to be taken as proof of a 
sanctified soul; the mass must be clarified 
by the divine chemistry; only thus can it 
be brought to a purity that is not dependent 
on outside conditions. 

Mrs. Leighton’s unsanctified soul had 
been violently shaken by the terrible idea 
that she ought to be willing to be damned; 
that of her son was no less disturbed by the 
precious thought that he ought to be willing 
to be saved, and to assist in the salvation of 
others. So the main trouble, after all, was 
not in the school of doctrine, but in the en- 
mity of the carnal mind. 

In this rebellious state of will John 
might have swung over from orthodoxy to 
atheism in his efforts to get away from God; 
but the mild and gentle system of the Rev. 
Didymus D’ Auber, so full of shifts, conven- 
iences, and compromises, offered him a rest- 
ing place midway between the two. 

‘ He had been proof against all the ‘ min- 
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ister talk,” of the ordinary men who had 
preached to him. Those simple-minded 
ministers had, year after year, faced him 
squarely with the Word of God; offering 
him no other terms of salvation except those 
laid down in the Gospel; they had belabored 
him continually with Christ’s discourse to 
Nicodemus, the conversion of Saul of Tarsus, 
and such like Scripture topics, till, in sheer 
desperation, he had often shut his heart and 
ears against them, and roused his will to furi- 
ous resistance. But there was one thing those 
simple-minded orthodox preachers had not 
taught him, and that was how to evade the 
force of the Gospel. Under their primitive 
tactics, the battle was joined between the 
will of God on one side and the will of the 
sinner on the other, and on this line they 
insisted it must be fought. D’Auber, on the 
other hand, relied chiefly on strategy. He 
did not believe in worrying people. 

“Let an honest, inquiring soul take his 
own way for a time; he will be sure to find 
out the right turn by and by,” said his 
reverence to Father Cornelius, an old Irish 
Methodist class-leader, who, the pastor 
thought, was inclined to be too severe with 
sinners. 

“That is like my old neighbor, Tim Moy- 
nahan,” replied Father Cornelius. “Tim 
lived jist forninst the Dunshlaughlin turf 
pits, on the turnpike, atwixt Drougheda and 
Ballyslouguthery. The praste at Bally was 
a great friend of Tim’s, and one day when 
he was down at Tim’s place he took a liking 
to a fine pig that Tim had. 

“«Ye had better drive the pig up to my 
sty at Bally,’ says the praste, ‘and I’ll 
bring him up like a gentleman.’ So Tim 
promised to do it. 

“ Well, a few days after that I was coming 
up from Drougheda, and I met Tim wid a 
rope tied to his leg adrivin’ the pig, and him 
a tuggin’ and sweatin’ and squealin’ and 
tryin’ to persuade him. 

“*Where are ye thravelin’ along o’ that 
stubborn baste?’ says I. 

“¢Whist!’ says Tim, ‘don’t spake a word. 
It’s to Ballyslouguthery I’m drivin’ him; 
but he thinks he’s goin’ to Drougheda.’ 

“Shure, says I, ‘he is goin’ to Droug- 
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heda. Ye are half-way there this blessed 
minnit.’ 

“‘Quite thrue,’ says Tim. ‘I’m just a 
humorin’ him a thrifle; he ’]l take the right 
turn by and by.’ 

“ Now, it’s my opinion,” continued Father 
Cornelius, “that it’s the wrong road to 
thravel, this humorin’ an unregenerate sinner 
wid the thrinklets and trifles of this world; 
an’ its a long road, too, afore he’ll iver turn 
torepintence av hisown accord. It isn’t such 
a long way to Bally from the Dunshlaughlin 
turf pits, av ye take the right road, but ye’ll 
never git there by thravelin’ the road to 
Drougheda. Av ye want to git souls to 
glory, its my opinion ye had n’t better start 
off wid’em on the road to Tophet.” 

On one occasion, the Reverend D’ Auber 
gave this definition of Truth: 

“Truth is conformity to the highest ideal. 
For instance, truth in art is conformity to 
nature—a picture of a tree that looks like a 
real tree, or a portrait of a face that looks 
like the real face; so truth in character is 
conformity to one’s highest ideal of virtue. 

“Tn another sense truth is sunshine; and as 
every blossom and every fruit takes its own 
share of the universal light and heat, so 
every soul must find out its own portion of 
the infinite, universal truth, and out of that 
make its own religion.” 

This made a profound impression upon 
young Leighton; it opened a way out of 
his difficulties. His highest ideal of virtue 
was not to be a minister of the Gospel; decid- 
edly not; therefore, truth and religion, for 
him, could not lie in that direction. 

Father Cornelius, who had listened to the 
same discourse, remarked: 

“That sunshine docthrine would do for us 
av we was all roses and cherries and squashes 
and corn; but it mayn’t be good for the 
children of God. Jesus Christ is their truth 
and their sunshine; but it’s my opinion 
Misther D’Auber’s notion of truth isn’t 
even moonshine.” 

Of the same discourse Mr. Alexander Lay- 
ard, who was now a senior at the Grand 
Trunk, and one of D’ Auber’s chief admirers, 
said : 


“How admirable! 
Vou. I1.—11 


That was according 
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to my own religio-philosophical axiom, which 
I enunciated years ago: ‘As far as I am 
concerned, all things are what they are to me.’ 
Surely Truth could have no more profound 
and exhaustive definition.” 

Under the name and sign of religion, un- 
der the protecting wings of an Evangelical 
Church and a Christian school of learning, 
young Leighton drifted further and further 
out, till scarcely the bold headlands of the 
faith of his father and mother were visible. 
His captain, the Reverend Didymus D’ Auber, 
had mistaken himself for another Columbus, 
bravely voyaging, with his liberal crew, in 
search of new worlds, while, to say the truth, 
his was a dismantled hulk gone adrift, sailing 
at the will of winds and tides and currents; or 
worse, steered by a helmsman who shaped his 
course by looking at his own wheel or deck, 
or scanning the shifting horizon of the sea. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the additions to the 
college Church in the D’Auber revival 
the religious life of the Church languished, 
and the parish treasurer reported no im- 
provement. The new converts had been 
converted to the reverend Didymus and his 
liberal Christianity, but the converting pro- 
cess had stopped at that point. Conversion 
was, however, regarded by the pastor as a 
gradual and not an instantaneous work of 
grace; there was hope, therefore, that, after a 
little rest, the conversion would start up and 
go on again, and that the converts would at 
last also be converted to Christ. Meanwhile 
the duties and sacrifices usually expected of 
mature believers could not reasonably be 
looked for in those young disciples, some of 
whom had united with the Church as an ex- 
periment, and did not care to invest any 
money in it till they should be satisfied that it 
was going to be of some real benefit to them. 

Father Cornelius, whose Irish heart was 
very much bound up in the old-fashioned 
means of grace, noticed with regret that 
the Church meetings, instead of improving, 
rather fell off, and ventured to ask his pas- 
tor the reason. 

“These people do just as you do,” an- 
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swered the Reverend D’Auber. “You go 
to prayer-meetings because you like to; 
they stay away for the same reason. I have 
not heard any of them complain of you for 
going too much, and I do not see why you 
should complain of them for going too little. 
Besides you are a full-grown believer, and 
these are but babes. You like strong meat, 
but they need milk.” 

“Thrue for ye, Misther D’Auber,” said 
Father Cornelius. ‘As new-born babes, de- 
sire the sincare milk of the Word, that ye 
may grow thereby. That’s what St. Peter 
says about it. Now it’s jist as my old friend 
Felix O’Boyle said to Father Dunphy when 
he thried to get away his Bible from him: 

«Tt is the Bible cow,’ says Felix, ‘ that 
gives the sincare milk; an I think I’d bet- 
ther kape her and milk her for meself.’ 

“Now, Misther D’Auber av ye’d tache 
thim babes to milk the Bible cow, and learn 
thim to be fond of the milk, no doubt but 
they ’d grow up to be sthrong and lustly men 
and wimin in the Church; but it’s my 
opinion that they ’ll get awful thin on milk 
and wather—especially av ye make it so pow- 
erful strong of the wather.” 

D’ Auber received this homely advice with 
his usual bland smile, and, by way of chang- 
ing the topic of conversation, invited Father 
Cornelius to attend the next meeting of the 
Shakespeare Club; which invitation, some- 
what to his surprise, the good man accepted 
with thanks. 

The Shakespeare Club was one of the extra 
means of grace which D’Auber had con- 
trived for the early development of some of 
his “‘ babes’ who had n’t got their eyes open 
sufficiently to see any thing interesting in 
the Bible; and were otherwise in such an 
imperfect condition that they could not get 
to prayer-meetings, class-meetings, and the 
like. This exercise soon became popular, 
not only with the babes themselves, but also 
with the university men, as well as some of 
the citizens who were not unwilling to begin 
religion in a small way under the auspices 
of Hamlet and Brutus; which D’ Auber re- 
garded as a good and certain hope that they 
would gradually develop an interest in the 
prophets and apostles. 
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Among the more hopeful cases of this 
sort, in the pastor’s estimation, was Mr, 
Alexander Layard, whose too ardent pursuit 
of learning had, as we have seen, interrupted 
his college life, but who had returned with 
renewed health and vigor, and was now the 
chief literary light of the Senior Class. If 
his lengthened experience had not made him 
a correct young gentleman, it had perfected 
him in the art of appearing as such. His 
wonderful dramatic gifts made him at once 
the pride and glory of the Shakespeare Club, 
and D’ Auber had hopes of bringing him next 
into the college Church. 

Leighton too, whom his old tutor had in- 
troduced with all the honors—a most un- 
usual condescension from a Senior to a Fresh- 
man—had begun to manifest a decided talent 
for oratory; in view of which Mr. Layard 
had reconsidered his former advice concern- 
ing the career of his young protégé, and 
now strongly urged him to devote himself 
to the stage. This idea had taken full pos- 
session of the young man ever since the 
occasion of certain theatricals which the pas- 
tor had introduced into the Sunday-school; 
wherein, along with the chanting of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Apostles’ Creed, the audience 
had been edified and convulsed with the dra- 
matic sketch of “ The Two Puddifuts,” and the 
roaring farce of ‘The Skowheegan Yankee.” 
In these two plays Leighton, under the tutel- 
age of Layard, had greatly distinguished 
himself; and now there was nothing else 
worthy of his ambition but to shine as a 
theatrical star. 

The session of the Shakespeare Club which 
Father Cornelius had promised to attend 
was to be a most brilliant one. ‘The Moral- 
ities of Shakespeare” was the topic of study, 
which moralities were to be set forth by the 
most brilliant talent the club afforded. Mr. 
Layard having been informed of the coming 
of Father Cornelius, sought him out pri- 
vately, made his acquaintance, and, by way 
of preparing him for the fullest enjoyment 
of the occasion, as he said, gave him some 
little insight into the aims and objects of 
the club, as well as into the character and 
history of certain Shakespearean worthies, 
whose moralities were to be glorified. 
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The club being a Church affair, and de- 
signed to promote the graces of its members, 
the pastor had very properly been elected to 
its presidency, in which capacity he was a 
distinguished success; not because of any 
very large acquaintance with Shakespeare, 
but because of the semi-religious air his 
presence gave to the meeting, and the semi- 
religious turn he always gave to its pro- 
ceedings. 

“It helps my piety a great deal more to 
hear our dear delightful D’Auber preach 
from Lear or Macbeth than it ever did to 
hear that horrid old Dr. Besom preach from 
Moses or Paul,’ said the gushing Mrs. Mollis. 

This delicate compliment being carried to 
the reverend Didymus, he responded, “ As 
every eye makes its own beauty, so every 
mind must find its own truth, every soul its 
own salvation.” 

The evening and the hour having arrived, 
the president took the chair. The janitor 


at this point removed the Bible from the 
little pulpit:-or reading-desk, which stood on 
the vestry platform, and laid it down on the 


floor, a proceeding which meant no harm; 
it was merely because with the Bible on it 
the pulpit was too high. A beautiful quarto 
~ copy of the works of the great playwright 
was then taken out of a velvet case and 
placed where the Bible had been. This 
also meant nothing, except that a member 
of the club was very proud of her copy of 
the book, and took this innocent way of ex- 
hibiting it. 

While this was being done Mr. Layard 
explained to Father Cornelius, who sat at his 
side, that Shakespeare was the author of a 
book which actors and other theater people 
read instead of the Bible; and that was why 
the books were changed. He had previously 
informed that worthy man that Shakespeare 
himself was worshiped for a saint by lovers 
of the theater, just as St. Patrick is by the 
Irish Catholics. 

Every thing being now in readiness, Pres- 
ident D' Auber arose and said: 

“ Ladies and Sisters, Gentlemen and Breth- 
ren,—I am happy to see in the assembly one 
who has never honored us with his presence 
before. Father Cornelius, will you please 
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to come forward to the desk and lead us in 
an introductory invocation ?”’ 

“What is that?” whispered Father Cor- 
nelius to Mr. Layard. 

“D’ Auber wants you to pray.” 

Father Cornelius rose to his feet. 

“Ye are too kind to an old man, who isn’t 
much of a scholar, to ax him to pray, whin 
he isn’t at all acquainted with the gods av 
this meetin’. Av ye were met together in 
the name of the Lord, now, I could sthrike 
right in anywheres; but it would n’t be 
manners for the likes o’ me to be prayin’ to 
Saint Shakespeare, an’ me never havin’ an 
inthroduction to him.” 

Every body smiled, except Mr. Layard. 
It was then decided to omit the introduc- 
tory invocation; and after the transaction 
of some club business, the president an- 
nounced as the first exercise on the pro- 
gramme, “An Essay on the English Prophet 
of the Sixteenth Century, by the Reverend 
Professor Limbre, of the Grand Trunk Uni- 
versity.” 

The Professor came forward with a volu- 
minous manuscript, from which a few selec- 
tions may be given: 

“Shakespeareans, I address you as disci- 
ples of the greatest writer in the English 
tongue. , 

“There is an infinite div enalty in religion 
as there also is in the forms of its manifesta- 
tion. God, who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, doubtless spake to 
the English people of the sixteenth century 
by Shakespeare. Dryden, himself one of 
the greatest of English poets, says of him, 
‘We have in his works such a treasury of 
gnomic wisdom on all matters of human 
concernment as no other writer has ever be- 
queathed to the world.’ Shakespeare, the 
many-sided, the inspired genius, the match- 
less delineator of nature, seems to contain 
within his single self the germs of all knowl- 
edge, the sense of all moralities, the aspira- 
tions of all religion. I have chosen to speak 
of this more-than-mortal man—aye, immortal 
now, in two worlds at least—as the leading 
religious genius of his times. 

“Every great language has been blessed 
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with some inspired writer of it. David in 
Hebrew; Homer in Greek; Sankara in San- 
skrit; Virgil in Latin; Ossian in Celtic; 
Shakespeare in English. But the Prophet 
of Straford-on-Avon is more than a poet, like 
David or Homer; like Socrates and Moses 
he is a philosopher and aseer. The poetry 
of Homer contains the most artistic formu- 
lary of the religion of Greece; the songs of 
David and Isaiah were the poetic embodi- 
ment of the faith of their age and race; but 
the works of Shakespeare, though not nom- 
inally religious, are the dramatic projection 
of the moral and spiritual life of all sorts of 
men in all ages of the world, as well as of 
the English nation in the sixteenth Christian 
century. (Applause.) . Whoever un- 
derstands Shakespeare in his moral breadth, 
finds him rapturously at home in the king- 
dom to come of the Christian life. He has 
the apocalyptic power of vision. . . . I 
credit him with a part not second to that of 
any other man in the moralizing of the An- 
glican race. He is one of the most 
eloquent translators of the Bible—” 

‘ At this point in the discourse Father Cor- 
nelius turned to Mr. Layard and asked him 
when Mr. Shakespeare translated the Bible, 
and where he could find a copy of the book. 

“The work is out of print,” replied that 
learned gentleman; “but his character of 
Sir John Falstaff is supposed to be the Bible 
Samson ; and his play of the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ represents a scene in the 
Garden of Eden before the Fall, when the 
animals all could talk, you know. It isn’t 
very accurate, for Shakespeare has several 
other people therg besides Adam ‘and Eve, 
whom he calls Theseus and Hippolyta.” 

The Reverend Professor Limbre closed his 
essay with an impassioned apostrophe to the 
shade of his favorite author; at which, after 
the applause had subsided, Mrs. Mollis re- 
marked to her friend, Mrs. Foly: 

“How beautiful! How Shakespearean! 
Don’t you really think that actors, scene- 
shifters, supes, and other theater people 
might be saved by praying to Shakespeare? 
He is their prophet, you know, just as Pro- 
fessor Limbre says; and they do n’t ever hear 
much of any other. Would n’t it be so nice 
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and liberal in God if he would only fix it 
for them that way?” 

- The next performance was “a brief recita: 
tion” from the play of “Julius Cesar,” by 
Colonel Horatius Puffenblough, one of the 
great lights of the club, and a general favor- 
ite, especially with the ladies. 

He had selected the act containing those 
modest, patriotic, and pious utterances of 
“the good Brutus,” as Professor Limbre had 
called him in his essay, wherein the charac- 
ter of this assassin had been held up as one 
of Shakespeare’s chief “‘ moralities.” When 
he reached the words: 

“ As Cesar loved me, I weep for him; as he 
was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was val- 
iant, I honor him; but, as he was ambitious, 
I slew him!” 

Father Cornelius turned to Mr. Layard 
and asked in a whisper: 

“Ts that what Saint Shakespeare teaches 
for morality ?”’ 

“Wait till he gets along a little further,” 
said his young friend. 

“With this I depart; that as I slew my best 
lover for the good of Rome, I have the same 
dagger for myself when it shall please the 
country to need my death.” 

“Did Rome ask Misther Brutus to kill the 
man they call Julius Sayzar?” anxiously in- 
quired Cornelius, in a hoarse whisper. 

“No.” 

An’ was n’t Misther Brutus the sherif, 
or the hangman, or something in that way ?” 

“No; he was a sort of a politician, like 
Puffenblough there,” answered Mr. Layard. 
“Now attend closely to the play. There 
will be opportunity for questions pretty 
soon, and then you can ask the chairman all 
about it.” 

The grand feature of the evening was yet 
to come; nothing less than a reading of the 
best parts of “The Merchant of Venice,” 
with D’ Auber himself as Antonio, Professor 
Limbre as Bassanio, Puffenblough as Shy- 
lock, Leighton as Portia; the minor charac- 
ters being distributed among the less distin- 
guished members of the club. 

This was also one of the Shakespearean 
“ moralities,’ of which Professor Limbre 
had said in his essay “‘ Nowhere in literature, 
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sacred or secular, can there be found the 
equal of the noble, self-sacrificing Christian 
friendship of Antonio and Bassanio.” 
“What’s all this?’ asked Father Corne- 
lius, as the characters, book in hand, took 
their places inside the communion-rail. 
“Some more of Shakespeare’s translation 
of the Bible,” replied Layard. “Shylock 
there is Moses; Portia is Queen Esther; Anto- 
nio and Bassanio are David and Jonathan.” 
The reading was admirable. Antonio was 
thoughtful and resigned, Bassanio was warm 
and tender, Shylock was cold and savage, 
Portia was sweet and shrewd. There were 
some choice bits in the play which it was 
thought best to omit, owing to the presence 
of some young ladies, but the rest of that 
remarkable composition was given with great 
force and spirit. Even Father Cornelius 
was evidently captivated by it. That sim- 
ple-minded man sat with his face shining 
and glowering by turns; and many a quiet 
chuckle was indulged in by the Shake- 
speareans at the so easy conversion of their 
most stubborn opposer, and the sport they 
would have out of him on account of it. 


When the reading was over President 
D’ Auber resumed the chair, and announced 
that the usual time would be allowed for 


criticisms and questions. 

“Now’s your time,” said Mr. Layard to 
his venerable friend, in a hoarse whisper, 
loud enough to be heard by every body in 
the room; upon which there was a general 
hush of expectation, and an exchange of 
winks and nods among the more knowing 
ones in view of the prospect of a speech from 
Father Cornelius. 

Finding that the good man hesitated, 
Colonel Puffenblough started a call for him, 
which was taken up so heartily that even 
his Irish modesty was overcome, and he rose 
to his feet with a broad smile on his weather- 
beaten face, which movement was greeted 
with vigorous applause. 

“ Av it would n’t be inthrudin I’d like to 
ask a question or two by way of insthructin’ 
me own ignorance,” said Father Cornelius. 

“Goon! goon!” cried twenty voices at once. 

“Well, now, av ye plaze, is it readin’ 
Shakespeare ye are for the morals of it?” 
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“Certainly; that is to say, we have the 
Moralities this evening; another time we 
shall have the Philosophy; another time the 
Poetry; another time the Humor; and so 
on, of the great dramatist,’ answered Presi- 
dent D’ Auber. 

“Thank ye, kindly, Mr. D’Auber. An’ 
will ye to plaze tell me what that fine gentle- 
man ye call Julius Sayzar had done that 
him ye call ‘the good Brutus’ should mur- 
ther him, and him all the time a great friend 
of his?” 

““He was too ambitious,” said the Pres- 
ident. 

“Av I take the sinse of it rightly,” said 
Father Cornelius, beginning to warm up a 
little, “it’s like that beautiful gentlemen, 
Misther Puffenblough, there should be thryin’ 
to get elected to Congress next year; and I 
bein’ a great friend of his, think he is gettin’ 
too ambishus, and put a knife intil him; 
and come out asa candidate for Congress me- 
silf directly after. Is that the right of it?” 

“Quite right, quite right,’ said Mr. 
Layard, who was fearful that the sudden 
silence might lead to an unpleasant interrup- 
tion of his venerable pupil’s discourse. 

“And thin,” continued Cornelius, ‘av 
them chaps with the blue coats and stars 


| ontil ’em come to arrest me, I bring out the 


knife with Sayzar’s—I beg pardon—Puffen- 
blough’s blud ontil it, and I say, 
““*Americans,’ says I, ‘I am a patriot. 
Puffenblough and I was swate friends. 
Heaven rest his soul! But he had a hank- 
erin’ afther a sate in Congress; and I was 
afeared he’d get it sure enough; and thin I 
put this knife intil him, because I thought 
more of Congress nor I did of him. But 
don’t give yourselves any throuble about me. 
I am kapein’ the very same knife to put 
intil me own bowels, when I feel like it, and 
when I think the counthry can spare me jist 
as well as not.’ Then Professor Limbre, 
there, goes and writes a fine discourse all 
about me, and calls me The Good Cornelius ; 
and all this fine company comes together in 
the church to study the moralities of me, with 
the minister to preside over the meetin’. 
“Ts that the thrue sitiation of the case, 


' av ye plaze?” 
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“All right; go ahead,” 
Layard. 

“ Then there was another of them ‘ Moral- 
ities,’ as ye call’em; that soft-headed gen- 
tleman, Misther Antonio, what lent a big lot 
of money to that wild, carousin’ chap they 
call Bassanio; and, afther he’d wasted it all 
in riotous livin’, instid of comin’ to his old 
friend, like the prodigal to his father, and 
ownin’ up, and thryin’ to behave himsilf, he 
comes and wants to borrow three thousand 
ducats more, the brazen-faced spalpeen ! 

“ Am I right, will any of yees tell me?” 

Mr. Layard nodded assent, and Father 
Cornelius went on; giving way to his feel- 
ings rather more than was good for him. 

“Antonio won’t let him have any more 
money at first, but the young chap says he 
knows a fine young girl with a big fortune, 
an’ he thinks he could marry her if he only 
had money for the coortin’ expenses. Then 
Antonio thinks it’s his only chance for ever 
seein’ his money again, and so he borrows 
three thousand ducats more and linds them 
to Bassanio to help him get a rich wife. 

“Tt’s just a trick to marry that young 
scamp to Portia because she’s rich, and 
divide her money ’atween ’em; the villains! 

“Ah! there’s many a nice girl been be- 
fooled with just such a handsome, lyin,’ 
chaten’, money-borrowin’ rogue! 

“Well, when he gets the girl—money an’ 
all—poor thing! instead of going back to 
Venice and payin’ his debts, like a davint 
man, he lets Misther Antonio get into the 
clutches of the Jew. Purty soon comes a 
letther a-tellin’ him his creditor is goin’ to be 
carved up by old Shylock. Small doubt but 
the young villain was glad of it down in 
the bottom of his black heart; for then he 


whispered Mr. 
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that beautiful Portia would n’t let him die 
without thryin’ to save him. 

“Then Bassanio comes into court a swel- 
lin’ and braggin, with his pockets full of his 
wife’s money, and offers the Jew a big pile 
of it, and Shylock won’t have it. Then he 
offers his own flesh and blood. Fudge! he 
knows it’s Antonio’s blood Shylock wants, 
and that he cares no more for Bassanio’s 
carcass than for that many pounds of pork. 

“Then he offers the Jew the world—if he 
had it; the swindlin’ braggart! ‘Then he 
offers him his wife. Ugh! the baste! 

“Fine ‘moralities’ them is, indade! Fine 
translation of the Bible! D’ye think av Da- 
vid had borrowed some money of Jonathan 
and knowed he was in danger of losin’ his 
swate life on account of it, he’d go off and 
stay till the time was up coortin’ a pretty 
woman instead of thryin’ to raise the money 
and payin’ the debt? , 

“Av that’s Misther Shakespeare’s idee of 
thrue friendship ye can kape it till yerselves, 
for all me. 

‘An’ so thim babes are readin’ Shakespeare 
for moralities, are they ? Ye’d betther set’em 
a-fishin’ up the moon out of the wather for 
a cheese. Av its moralities they are afther, 
they ’Il find moralities a dale more plinty in 
the Bible.” 

Father Cornelius sat down with the air of 
a man who had done his duty, and freed his 
mind. No further criticisms or questions 
were proposed; even Professor Limbre was 
silent. The chairman then with most im- 
pressive manner said : 

“Let us close with one of Shakespeare’s 
benedictions.” At which the congregation 
rose, and the Reverend D’ Auber recited the 
words from Hamlet: “Angels and ministers 


would n’t have to pay the money at all; but | of grace defend us!” 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


METHODIST ITINERANCY. 
SECOND PAPER. 

Tue discussion of this subject in our “Study ” 
for last month proceeded through the requisite 
definitions and explanations of the character of 
that unique something called the Methodist Itin- 
erancy, showing its beginnings and growth and 
the state to which it has attained. It was as- 
sumed that because of the universal conviction 
that its perpetuation is essential to the con- 
tinued being of Methodism, all true Methodists 
have a sacred regard for it; and all who are 
wise and prudent in such matters are solicitous 
for the maintenance of whatever conditions 
may be needful for that purpose. In this there 
is entire agreement, whatever differences of 
opinion may exist in respect to those condi- 
tions. It is the purpose of this paper to indi- 
cate some of the favorable and also of the 
unfavorable conditions, those that must be 
cherished, and those that should be avoided. 

First of all, and very generally it may be 
said that to preserve the-itinerancy there must 
exist and prevail among all classes of the 
members of the Methodist body a sincere and 
intelligent devotion to its welfare. The system 
calls for sacrifices,— more in appearance, no 
doubt, than in fact, and much more in the im- 
aginations of those who think they make them 
than in reality. But a merely supposed sacri- 
fice is, in advance experience, as hard to be 
made as a real one; and only by cheerfully 
accepting for one’s self somewhat less that 
seemed both desirable and just, whether by 
ministers or Churches, can such a system be 
kept in working order. But since all sacrifices 
are made in expectation of greater ultimate 
gains,—except in cases of pure benevolence 
towards others,—so the best interests of the 
system, and of the denomination, of which 
the system is a vital element, must in some 
cases be preferred to individual interests, or 
even to personal rights, in minor matters. 





The minister or the Church that fully believes 
the itinerant system to be worth more than all 
the sacrifices that it calls for, will sustain it 
even at some cost; and more especially when 
it is believed that on the whole all parties are 
the gainers by it. Though some may think 
that in this or that case they were called to do 
or to suffer more than was strictly just, yet for 
the sake of the good to be obtained, the insep- 
arable evil will be cheerfully submitted to. 
But in order to this there ‘must be an intelli- 
gent conviction that the system is essentially 
a good one, and that it is habitually so admin- 
istered as to do no violence to the rights nor 
the just self-respect of any of its subjects. 
And beyond all this there must be so much 
devotion to the Church as a whole,— its unity, 
its history, its institutions, and its hopes for 
future,—-that some degree of personal sacrifices 
will be cheerfully endured for its good. That 
peculiarity of mind and affection sometimes 
called denominationalism, if not too intense, is 
exceedingly wholesome as an element in Church 
life, and it is especially desirable in a body so 
compactly organized as is Methodism. 

In any association made up of individuals 
having rights in common, it is a dictate of 
both justice and honor that the rights of the 
weaker members should be most carefully pro- 
tected; and in voluntary associations, as all 
our Churches are, the observance of this rule is 
essential to continued unity. If the stronger 
shall demand the better parts and leave to the 
weaker only the less desirable, not only will 
injustice be done, but the attachment of the 
injured persons to the system will suffer dam- 
age. If certain Churches are permitted to 
choose their own ministers without regard to 
the equal claims of others, then is there favor- 
itism in the family; and beyond this the com- 
mon interest is subordinated to the partial and 
local. By this process the weaker and less 
opulent Churches may be wholly deprived of 
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the services of the more desirable ministers, 
and the less-sought-after ministers,—perhaps 
in all really valuable qualities, the equals of 
the best,—are shut out from a just share of the 
best positions. The itinerancy so administered 
must necessarily work unsatisfactorily and 
ineffectively, and with an inevitable tendency 
to alienate from it the affections of those who 
are compelled to submit to its oppressive action. 

The solidarity of Methodism more espe- 
cially affects the ministers, who are thus brought 
together in a closely compacted community of 
brotherhood. Membership in its body-minis- 
terial affects the man in all his conditions and 
relations in life,—in his person and estate, his 
family and friends, his residence and associa- 
tions. The necessary surrender of individual 
rights and liberties is indeed tremendous, and 
such as should never be made but for some 
great purpose, and only where all possible safe- 
guards against abuses are set up, with assur- 
ances that the reserved rights of the individual 
will be sacredly regarded. Men of lofty Chris- 
tian devotion are found willing to commit 
themselves to this system because of their con- 
viction of its eminent effectiveness, as a method 
of ministerial action, making the surrender of 


their individual rights as seems to be necessary 


for that purpose. But beyond what is abso- 
lutely necessary for that purpose, no man has 
the moral right to sink his proper individuality 
nor has the body to which he thus gives him- 
self the right to trespass upon his manhood. 
It is quite possible that this consideration 
may fail to receive the attention that it de- 
serves; that mindful only of the great work 
of preaching the Gospel, men may overlook 
the importance of protecting themselves; or, 
impelled by a kind of monastic devotion to an 
idea as false to the system itself as it is unjust 
to its members, or, with the base hope of mak- 
ing the system an instrument of self-aggrandize- 
ment, they may come to think that the more 
complete the self-abnegation, the more accept- 
able the service. But this is all wrong; and 
it rests upon a false estimate of the character 
of the itinerancy, and the demands it makes 
upon its members. The Methodist ministry is 
not a community of monks, without personal 
rights and individual self-hood; it is a body 
of Christ’s ministers, each the peer of every 
other, and each called and commissioned, “not 
of man, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ and 
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God the Father,” to execute the office of min.. 
isters of the Gospel, and voluntarily associated 
together for the better performance of that 
work. But in thus coming together for 
specific and limited purpose, nothing is given 
up that is not essential to the working of the 
system, and every case of doubt must be con- 
strued in favor of the largest liberty. The 
power of the united body is only the power of 
the members composing it, and in their asso- 
ciated relations the power is still in themselves, 
They, constructively at least, make all the 
“rules and regulations,” and either personally 
or by their responsible agents, they administer 
them, thus retaining as far as possible the 
administrative power in the first hands, and 
making of the whole body a self-governing 
organism. 

The organic power of this system is most 
sensibly felt in the distribution of the work 
among the individual ministers, and the desig- 
nation of the several ministers to the various 
fields of labor. 
where else, the power of the system abuts 
against the personal liberties of the individual. 
To make this distribution is not only a diffi- 
cult and perplexing duty, it is also and espe- 
cially a delicate one. It is authoritatively 
telling a servant of the Great Head of the 
Church where he may execute his high com- 
mission, and who shall be the people to whom 
he may preach the Gospel of Christ; and it is 
dictating to associated bodies of Christian free- 
men who shall declare to them the Word of 
Life, and at whose hands they shall receive 
the holy sacraments; who he shall be that 
shall have free access to their homes at all 
times, to rejoice with them in times of rejoic- 
ing, and to mingle his sympathies with their 
sorrows in times of affliction. That this should 
be so is inseparable from the system, and this 
extremely delicate exercise of power is freely 
accepted by both parties—the ministers and 
the Churches—as on the whole desirable. It 
is not strange, however, that some on both 
sides are restive under its operations, nor that 
they who look upon it only from the outside 
draw away from it with a feeling nearly akin 
to horror. 

And yet those whose opportunities best 
qualify them to judge in the matter are fully 
persuaded that the sacrifices demanded are 
much more than compensated for by its ad- 


Here, more closely than any- 
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vantages. But in order to this the hand of 
power should be laid very gently upon the 
self-devoted subject of the system, and never 
should it be forgotten, by those who exercise 
that power, that those whom they are moving 
hither and thither like chessmen upon the 
board, are living souls with all the sensibili- 
ties of cultured and self-respecting men,—that 
they are Christian ministers, anointed by the 
Holy Ghost for their sacred calling,—that they 
are American citizens and Christian freemen, 
and men among their fellow-men, heads of 
families for whom they have the feelings of 
husbands and fathers, refined and intensified by 
Christian culture. No other circumstances 
could call so imperatively for the most care- 
fully guarded exercise of authority. 

It has been already remarked that the pri- 
mary idea of the itinerancy is that of removal 
from place and place ; and it was also further 
observed that this idea has since become only 
incidental to the system,—though perhaps still 
essential to its success,—possibly to its survi- 


val. An itinerant ministry must be removable 


at all times, and it may be that actual changes 
of places at not remote periods are necessary 
to its free working and practical effectiveness, 


But whether theterm during which ‘a minister 
may continue in the same place shall be deter- 
mined by law, or left to be ordered at the dis- 


cretion of the “ ‘ 


appointing power,” is a ques- 
tion in respect to which wise men, and true 
friends of the itinerancy ‘may differ in opinion. 
In support of the latter it may be said cases 
may arise in which all will agree that, consid- 
ered alone, for them an extension beyond any 
definitely determined limit is highly desira- 
ble. But it may be asked whether these excep- 
tional cases (and it might be added very rare 
ones), can be provided for with safety to the 
system itself. That last question would no 
doubt be differently answered by different per- 
sons, all equally wise, and alike devoted to 
the itinerancy. Indeed, it is a question that 
can be solved only approximately, by consult- 
ing the past working of the system, and by 
the results of experience in other somewhat 
analogous cases. 

In the early days of Methodism, both En- 
glish and American, the removals of the 
“preachers” were very frequent, almost al- 
Ways as often as once a year, and sometimes 
at the end of six, or even three months,—and 
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that, too, while these preachers were all the time 
passing from place to place within their desig- 
nated “circuits.” During his whole career, Mr. 
Wesley was the supreme autocrat and. despot 
(not in a bad sense) of his “societies” and 
“preachers.” He claimed and freely exercised 
the right to say “to this man go,” and go he 
must or forfeit his place in the “connection.” 
He also decidedly favored not unfrequent 
changes, as good in themselves. And yet he 
found it somewhat difficult,—especially in his 
later years, and notably in the case of his own 
brother who refused to be removed from the 
City Road Chapel,—to enforce his own rule 
in the matter, as seemed to him best for the 
good of the whole. And because he believed 
that the perpetuation of the rule of making 
frequent changes was a condition necessary to 
the perpetuation of the Methodist body,—and 
knowing that the power exercised by himself 
over the matter could not be transmitted with- 
out a great decrease to any other,—he took 
pains to provide in advance that after his 
death, in no case should any preacher remain 
in the same appointment more than three con- 
secutive years, 

In American Methodism the Wesleyan plan 
of ordering the working force of the ministry 
was adopted at a very early day, and the same 
disposition to favor frequent changes was man- 
ifested. But though Mr. Asbury was armed 
with plenary power in the premises, and cer- 
tainly he was not deficient either in his appre- 
ciation of his own prerogatives, nor in respect 
to the requisite will-power, to make them ef- 
fective, yet,even he found out at length that 
he was in some cases unequal to the task of 
carrying into practice the spirit of the itiner- 
ancy against the demands of some of the 
preachers for longer, perhaps continuous, ap- 
pointments to the same place. He accordingly 
procured the enactment by the General Con- 
ference of a law declaring that in no case 
should any minister be appointed to the same 
pastoral charge for more than two consecutive 
years. 

A tendency to localization is almost univer- 
sal in respect to both ministers and Churches, 
which, if not provided against, will at length 
compel the wheels of the itinerancy to stand 
still; while the whole theory of an itinerant 
ministry requires that the whole force shall be 
kept mobilized, which can be effected only by 
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forbidding any member of the force to continue 
in the same place sufficiently long to form 
strong local attachments. One of the most 
largely experienced of the bishops of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church,—lately deceased,— 
gave it as his opinion that only let a minister 
remain in the same Church for five years, and 
it would then be impossible to remove him 
against his own will; and it is not at all improb- 
able that having remained so long, he would 
in not a few cases, choose to remain longer. 
And then would follow independent Churches 
with independent ministers, and before long, a 
general flying to their tents through all the 
camp of the Methodist Israel. 

The itinerant system is obviously in some 
points not unlike a military organization, and 
just here the analogy, in routine and change 
of places, as seen in the Methodist ministry 
and among the officers of the army and navy, 
is especially conspicuous. In respect to the lat- 
ter, though the power to remove at any time 
is absolute (much more so than it can be with 
the ministry), yet experience has shown that 
it is inexpedient to allow any officer of either 
of these arms of the public service to remain at 
the same post for more than three years, and so 
rigidly is this rule adhered to that men are some- 
times displaced from positions in which they 
were rendering excellent service, to remain un- 
employed for a season, while another and a 
less effective one succeeds to his place. In some 
cases such a regulation may prove inconvenient ; 
but if it is good on the whole, and necessary 
to the proper discipline of the force, its inci- 
dental disadvantages must be accepted, that 
the system may not be impaired. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss 
any of the minor details of the administra- 
tion of the Methodist itinerancy, but only 
to suggest general principles, and to con- 
sider what seem to be some of its essential 
conditions. As one of these, it may be as- 
sumed that in “making the appointments” 
the executive authority shall be at the smallest pos- 
sible remove from those upon whom it is to be exer- 
cised. Were it possible it would be desirable 
that all of the appointments of individual 
ministers to particular Churches should be 
made by mutual arrangements between the 
parties .immediately concerned. But since 
that is impossible, and also because the cor- 
porate body has rights and interests in the 
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case, to which all individual interests mugt 
yield, these things must be arranged by the 
associated body through its properly cop. 
stituted agents. Methodism as an organic 
unity must first of all take care for its 
own aggregate welfare, and doing this will be 
very likely in some cases to interfere with per- 
sonal preferences, and what would otherwise 
be individual rights. While on the one hand, 
therefore, the fullest possible expression of the 
claims and preferences of those immediately 
concerned should be received and considered, 
on the other hand, each minister and every 
Church must stand prepared not to dictate 
any part of the action in advance, nor to press 
his own, or its special claims, to the injury of 
what may be judged for the common interest, 

But while it is impossible to regulate this 
complicated business by mutual arrangements 
among those immediately interested, the de- 
sirableness of keeping as closely as possible 
to a recognition of their natural rights should 
not be forgotten. No minister should be as- 
signed to an appointment without his privity 
to and, if possible, his participation in, the 
arrangement; and no Church should be re- 
quired to receive into the sacredly delicate 
relations of its pastor any other than the man 
that was desired, until all possible efforts to 
avoid doing otherwise had been made and 
failed. With these thoughts dominant in the 
minds of all parties, the difficulties that neces- 
sarily attend so complicated a work may be 
reduced to a minimum ; and while the great in- 
terests of the body will be protected, no vio- 
lence need be done to the natural rights and 
the self-respect of its members. 

That the disposition of these things should 
be made in secret and without the privity of 
the parties to be affected seems to be so wholly 
in violation of these principles, that so doing 
would require very strong reasons indeed for 
its justification; nothing less, in fact, than a 
dire necessity, a case that seldom actually ex- 
ists. It is well-known that after the close of 
almost any annual conference, it is discovered 
that for lack of proper information certain ap- 
pointments have been made that all confess to 
have been unwisely made, sometimes simply 
unfortunate, and at others cruelly oppressive— 
all of which could have been easily and pleas- 
antly adjusted had the facts been better 
understood. If the maintenance of the itiner 
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ancy required that ministers and Churches 
should be treated as only morose or misjudg- 
ing fathers treat their children there might 
be some excuse, however insufficient, for such 
a kind of star-chamber operation; but in the 
absence of any such necessity the practice is 
without any apology for its maintenance. 
Methodist ministers are men and not children, 
and they should be trusted and treated accord- 
ingly ; and Methodist Churches are bodies of 
Christian freemen, to whom it is due that in 
the disposal of their most sacred rights and 
privileges their own wishes should be consulted, 
and as far as possible practically respected. 
Any failure at this point must always operate 
as astrain upon the itinerant system, that may 
not always be endured. A great many conces- 
sions have been made in deference to the 
growing self-respect of both the ministry and 
laity of the Church; there are yet others that 
may be made tu the advantage of all classes. 
Among the most important duties pertaining 
to an associated body of Christian ministers 
is the training up of young men and accrediting 
them as ministers of the Gospel. In Method- 
ist Church order this high responsibility is in- 
trusted entirely to the associated body, without 
whose favorable action no one can be admitted. 
The character of the ministry is a matter of 
the very first interest to both the ministers and 
the Churches: to the former on account of the 
community of interests among themselves, and 
the intimate personal and professional rela- 
tions into which the several members of such 
closely associated bodies must be brought ; and 
to the latter, since out of that body must be 
taken their own pastors, and that every minis- 
ter must be the pastor of some Church. In 
such an organization as is the Methodist min- 
istry each member is personally interested in 
every other, as to what he is, as well asin respect 
to how he fares; and all this is intensified in 
the more narrowly defined divisions (the an- 
nual conferences), when such associations are 
closest. The recognition of the common 
brotherhood is necessary to the promotion of 
the requisite esprit de corps in the body, and 
the maintenance of the proper regard each for 
every other, and for the whole collectively. 
Not only, therefore, should the purity of the 
ministry be guarded with a godly jealousy, 
because of the sacredness of the office, but in 
the case of bodies of ministers so closely as- 
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sociated as are the members of the same con- 
ference, the utmost diligence should be used in 
order that only those truly worthy should 
find admission. The means used to elevate 
the general character of the ministry by pro- 
viding the means of a more thorough education 
for candidates will fail of its purpose unless 
the door of admission into the ministry shall 
be carefully guarded against improper appli- 
cants. The mental and religious character of 
the aggregate body is but the average of the 
whole severally; and a single unworthy mem- 
ber depresses that average, and diminishes the 
force and tarnishes the good name of the 
whole body. Here more than at almost any 
other point a kind of holy severity of judg- 
ment is necessity, and in all cases of hesita- 
tion the benefit of the doubt should be given 
to the body and not to the individual. 

True, the power of an annual conference to 
protect itself against the intrusion of undesir- 
able members extends only to ‘hose not yet of 
the order of traveling preachers. Since there 
is a power quite independent of itself, that can 
at any time in part or wholly change the per- 
sonnel of the body, the power of self-protection 
in respect to the make-up of its own member- 
ship is a very incomplete one. And seeing such 
a higher power exists by virtue of the law of 
the Church, it is certainly very desirable that 
it should be used exceedingly sparingly, and 
never if practicable without the concurrence 
of the body that must receive the new-comer to 
itself. Annual conferences should be recog- 
nized and treated as free synods, associations 
of divinely called ministers of the Gospel, 
having both organic and individual rights, 
and especially that of self-protection; and if 
in any particular this is not duly secured by 
the forms of law, there should the administr:t- 
tors of affairs the more carefully protect them. 
No doubt in some cases the general interests 
of Methodism and the effectiveness of the 
itinerancy are promoted by transfers from one 
part of the general field to another, somewhat, 
though, in a much less degree, as changes 
within the limits of the smaller body itself is 
desirable; and since every Methodist minister 
holds a kind of double relation to the whole 
Church, and to his own conference, there would 
seem to be a fitness in having a division of 
the power of making transfers between the 
representative of the authority of the whole 
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Church and the annual conferences. Certainly 
membership in the annual conference, which 
is the only Church membership of which 
Methodist ministers generally have any really 
tangible appreciation, should not pass for 
nothing; and it should be a practically rec- 
ognized principle that within his own con- 
ference a minister has rights that an out- 
sider has not, and which he has nowhere else. 
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The much-to-be-desired attachment of the 
members to the body can scarcely be main- 
tained without some such security of posses- 
sion, and upon this, to a very large degree, 
must depend the effectiveness, and the hope of 
perpetuity of the system of Methodist itiner- 
ancy, which may the great Head of the Church 
protect and prosper, and transmit unimpaired 
to the latest times. 
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BERLIN. 

An Hisroricat Picrure.—The eightieth 
birthday of Emperor William, of Germany, 
saw the completion of a noted work, whose 
execution was resolved on during the procla- 
mation of the new German Empire in the 
famous Palace of Versailles before the Ger- 
mans left France after the surrender. It is 
an immense picture of the interesting scene 
painted from a sketch by the artist at the mo- 
ment of its occurrence, and now presented by 
all the German princes to the Emperor in his 
own palace in Berlin, as a souvenir of the 
wonderful event on the day when he reached 
the ripe age of fourscore years full of vigor 
and of work. The country owes its existence 
to the Crown-prince of Prussia and the Grand 
Duke of Baden, who were responsible for the 
execution of the plan on a scale worthy of its 
subject. It is twenty-six feet in length, and 
fifteen feet in height, and exceeds any thing of 
the kind ever seen in Berlin. There are over 
two hundred figures as large as life, and fin- 
ished in the most perfect style, so that the 
great painting is a monument of the diligence 
as well as the skill of the artist. Every thing is 
intended to be true to the actual scene. The 
German Empire is proclaimed in the magnifi- 
cent halls of the French kings, rendered fa- 
mous by the grand gallery of mirrors, of Louis 
XIV, which was chosen for this solemn act. 
The Emperor is standing on a platform, sur- 
rounded by the subordinate rulers of Ger- 
many. At his right is the eldest, the Grand 
Duke of Weimar, then the Crown-prince of 
Prussia, Prince Adalbert, and Prince Karl; on 
the left the Grand Duke of Baden; and to the 
right and left the remaining German princes. 
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In front of all these, a step below, is Prince Bis- 
marck, and just behind him, apparently lost in 
serious thought, the old warrior Von Moltke; 
and in front of them a guard of honor from 
the cavalry of thestaff. The principal officers 
of the German army, who had been invited for 
the occasion, to witness the great day that 
they had helped to make. possible, then fill up 
the foreground. The emperor has made his 
address to the assembled dignitaries, announc- 
ing his intention of responding to the invita- 
tion of the German princes to restore the old 
German Empire and to accept the Imperial 
title for himself and his successors on the 
throne of Prussia. Bismarck is in the act of 
reading the Proclamation, whose mighty words 
re-echo in the enthusiasm which penetrates and 
animates the assembly: “ We accept the Im- 
perial dignity in the consciousness of the duty 
with German loyalty to protect the rights of 
the Empire and all its members, to preserve 
peace, and protect the independence of Ger- 
many supported by the united power of its 
people.” ‘Then the restoration of the Ger- 
man Empire was announced, and was hailed 
by a loud “vivat” to the Emperor William, 
led on by the Grand Duke of Baden. For the 
first time since well-nigh a century, the enthu- 
siasm of the people arose at the name of Ger- 
man Empire, which they had almost despaired 
of seeing restored. And mightily the flame of 
enthusiasm spread on this occasion, for it took 
possession of the assembly as by storm. From 
all the heroes within the hall rose cheer after 
cheer, and these were re-echoed through the 
apartments of Louis XIV, until like an ava- 
lanche they pressed on and reached the regi- 
ments without, and were carried by these from 
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camp to camp around Paris, until the French 


capital was encircled by a wreath of enthusiastic 
greetings to the Father-land itself again. This 
is the moment which the artist has chosen to 
commemorate for distant ages, when hearts 
and hands alike were raised to greet the vic- 
torious Emperor. The dreams of his youth 
and manhood had become realities, and the 
old Empire had regained its unity and its 
ancient importance in the family of nations. 
The picture of Werner is worthy of him, and 
admirable for its repose and the historical 
accuracy with which it has been carried out; 
his object having been to make it strictly true, 
and areflection of the event as presented to the 
eyes of those who witnessed it. The picture 
is yet in the atelier of the artist, and will soon 
be set up in the royal castle of Prussia, be- 
cause there is hardly a room large enough for 
it in the modest palace of the Emperor. It 
will soon be open to the inspection of the pub- 
lic, and will doubtless form the great attraction 
of the Imperial Halls. ° 


ENGLAND. 

Max Mijtier.—The famous scholar now 
doing so much honor to his adopted country, 
takes a very wide range in his labors. A few 
months ago he was on the platform and in the 
magazines in favor of popular education for 
the masses, and declared a national education 
to be a national duty, taking the position that 
England in self-defense’ must educate her 
masses, voluntarily if she could, forcibly if 
she must. His motto is, “schools for the peo- 
ple, and through the people, supported by the 
means of all.” His great influence is now in 
a fair way of bringing into life in England a 
system of unsectarian, free popular schools. 
This we believe will soon be effected, if we 
may judge from the progress made since the 
subject was first vividly brought before the 
attention of the people. Miiller declares that 
popular education should not be a matter of 
chance, nor should it be left to private enter- 
prise, or the energy of the Church, and de- 
clares a neglect of the education of the masses 
a national crime, that sooner or later will 
have itsown revenge. Turning from this pop- 
ular scheme we find him engaged just now in an 
effort to harmonize the sacred writings of the 
Orient with a view to make them more sub- 
servient to the use of theological scholars, who 
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may find in them a rare storehouse for the 
moral views, social customs, and legal maxims 
of some of the most noted nations of the 
Orient. He takes the position that not many 
nations of antiquity have preserved any sacred 
writings, and that many of those that have 
been preserved have been given to us in their 
original form quite recently through the rapid 
progress that has been made by scholars 
in Europe in Oriental knowledge. Neither 
Greeks nor Romans, Germans, Celts, nor Slavs, 
have left any thing that deserves the name of 
ancient sacred lore. The Homeric poems are 
national epics, as are the lays of the Niebe- 
lungen. The sacred literature of the ancient 
inhabitants of Italy is more liturgical than 
purely religious. Only a few portions of the 
“ Edda” give us any idea of what may have 
been the heroic and religious poetry of the 
ancient Scandinavians. The Egyptians pos- 
sessed their sacred writings, and afew of them, 
such as the “Book of the Dead,” have been 
preserved in various forms. This work has 
been given in translation in the fifth volume 
of Bunsen’s Egypt. Max Miiller exerts a rare 
and valuable -influence in England in being, as 
it were, the mouth-piece of the German Orien- 
talists, whose wonderful researches and orig- 
inal labors he naturalizes in England with a 
speed that no other scholar could accomplish. 
And drawing at the present time from his 
Father-land, he has an inexhaustible fountain, 
as the Germans are making the Oriental tongues 
a popular study in all the universities. He is 
rather an unusual combination of the popular 
and the profound, and is a very decided genius 
in his way. 


AFRICA. 


AN ATTACK ALL ALONG THE LinE.—If 
Africa does not soon yield to the persistent at- 
tacks of civilization, it will stand in history 
as a marvel of resistance. The various travels 
of English missionaries, and German and 
French explorers in the interior of Africa, 
have from time to time brought us informa- 
tion of immeasurable treasures in natural 
products which lie concealed in the heart of 
Africa, and of which but a small portion finds 
its real value by reaching the commercial 
parts of the coast. There has been no want 
of propositions to effect a full realization of 
these treasures, and the expeditions which, in 
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latter years, have from time to time left 
various points on the African Coasts to pen- 
etrate into the interior, had, in addition to 
their scientific aims, also the problem of 
finding ways and means to establish regular 
trade connections between the interior and the 
coast. So far these many efforts have re- 
mained without any signal success, but nev- 
theless the world is convinced and determined 
that this success must sooner or later come, 
and the people who seem most inclined to pur- 
sue this object systematically are the Germans. 
The present champion in the purpose of at- 
tacking Africa not only all along the line, but 
also in its very bowels, is a distinguished 
consular official of the German nation, who 
has had a large experience in Brazilian explo- 
ration. Consul-General Sturg has just issued 
an appeal to his nation to wake up to its op- 
portunities to secure large German interests in 
Africa while there yet is time, fearing that with 
much more delay other nations may anticipate 
them. In this aim Consul Sturg recommends 
that several German consuls be sent to the in- 
terior lake stations, and that especially an 
efficient and well-salaried consul-general be 
established at Zanzibar, and for this purpose, 
and that of special exploration in commercial 
interests, there be an imperial loan large 
enough to support commercial expeditions 
into the interior. All that he demands from 
the nation is very small in comparison with 
the profit that may be gained from success- 
fully tapping the sources of commercial wealth 
in the future, and small in comparison with the 
outlay now being made by some other powers. 
Other European nations are looking closely to 
some colonial interest in Africa. France is 
spending millions on Algiers, and sending ex- 
pedition after expedition into Central Africa. 
Even Italy is looking wishfully across the 
Mediterranean, and through the aid of Rus- 
sia trying to become the master of Tunis, at the 
risk of forfeiting the friendship of France, who 
is evidently desirous of extending her con- 
quests in that direction. The question put to 
Germany is: Shall she stand idle, commer- 
cially, while this rivalry of nations is going 
on to obtain a strong foothold in Africa? If 
the merchants of Germany have a tithe of the 
energy of her scientists, they will soon respond 
to this call and find new fields for commercial 
enterprise. - 
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BELGIUM. 

A Wive-awakeE Littte LAnp.—Belgium 
makes up in activity what it lacks in size. [ft 
would be a pretty difficult matter for it to 
grapple with Africa by practical intervention, 
but it has done the next best thing, which ig 
to take measures to organize, harmonize, and 
sympathize the enterprises of all the other 
European nations. Starting from the postu- 
late that the slave-trade of Africa can best be 
exterminated by destroying the markets on 
the coast, and to this end having a common 
supervision carried on by all sea-faring na- 
tions, the King of Belgium, Leopold the See. 
ond, lately brought together quite a confer- 
ence of humanitarians with a view to discuss 
the “African question” in all its bearings, 
Nearly all the prominent African explorers and 
specialists were brought together in Brussels, 
and right royally treated while attending this 
unique conference. The result was extremely 
gratifying, and by thus bringing together for 
consultation such a body of men, the King of 
Belgium has done quite as much as any other 
monarch with ten times his military and finan- 
cial resources. Inspired by this example, a 
prominent Belgian official, who was intrusted 
with an important charge in connection with 
our Exposition, has just published, in book 
form, a series of letters written by him to the 
French Journal des Debats treating of the ben- 
eficial effects in the agricultural line accruing 
to the United States by the emancipation of 
the slaves in this country. As a foreigner, he 
naturally imbibes some rather strange views 
in this regard, and we much prefer his enthu- 
siasm regarding our industrial capacity, the re- 
sult of which he had immediately before his 
eyes, and of which he could judge more accu- 
rately and logically than of the workings of 
our political system, with which he is not 
much enamored. Turning from this to a very 
different field of activity, we again find the 
Belgians having an International Association 
of what they call the “Aquafortists,” which 
we understand to be etchers, or line engravers. 
This association has recently had an exposi- 
tion of some five hundred etchings of the 
rarest merit, a report of which has been given 
in the Belgian Review, which tells us that these 
came from the first collections and artists of 
England, Holland, France, and Belgium, and 
especially from houses and private holders 
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of Paris and Brussels. And again our eyes 
alight on an extended account of an “In- 
ternational Exposition” of all objects, used 
in the sanitary art and the special care of 
health, as well’ as the means of saving life 
on the coast, during conflagrations, etc. Ma- 
chines and inventions of all kinds were here 
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exhibited for the relief of all the troubles 
and dangers to which humanity is heir. And 
finally, we remember that during all the great 
collisions in European wars, Belgium was a 
prominent battle-field, and therefore we feel 
justified in calling it a wide-awake and busy 
little land. 
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“THE LAST JUDGMENT” IN ART. 

In the Catacombs of middle and lower Italy 
are still preserved between three hundred and 
four hundred pictares; yet there is not among 
these one suggestion of the “Last Judgment” 
as a subject of the Christian art of the first 
four centuries. Even in the Roman mosaics 
from the fourth to the ninth century, while 
scenes of the future world are the subject 
of representation, this one, so common in the 
later art, is entirely wanting. The first time 
we encounter this subject is in a mosaic of the 
Church of Saint Appolinase, in Ravena. This 
belongs to the fifth century. It represents 
Christ in the middle of the picture, sitting not 


upon a judgment throne, but upon a grassy 
hill, clad in a purple toga, the right hand 
stretched out as in invitation towards three 


white lambs. At the right, behind, stands an 
angel, whose dress, wings, and nimbus are 
painted a light red. On the left hand stand 
three lambs flecked with black, and behind 
these an angel with dark blue clothing, wings, 
and nimbus. The arrangement and mode of 
treatment are very similar to those of the 
Catacombs, but the subject is entirely new. 
Yet this simple group contains all the elements 
of the numberless art representations of this 
fearful scene. The simplicity of the doctrines 
of Christ are paralleled by the simplicity of 
the art representation. The earnest, simple- 
minded follower of Jesus of Nazareth finds in 
these first three centuries all that a pure faith 
and a devoted life need for stimulus and in- 
spiration. The contrast in the thought and 
doctrines of this period of primitive simplicity 
and those of the later centuries is wonderful 
and striking. From the easy, natural, and 
not repellent picture of the Church at Ravenna 
we turn with feelings of mingled horror and 
disgust to the later descriptions contained in 





the medieval writers and to the representations 
of the “Last Judgment” by the medieval 
artists. Even so early as the eleventh century 
the angels fly forth on wings of strength, sound- 
ing the fearful trumpet at whose voice the dead 
start from their graves. The gentle Shepherd, 
separating the sheep from the goats with a 
look of benignant sorrow, is the Judge of the 
fifth century. The Christ of the eleventh 
is attended with retinues of angels to do his 
will; he is exalted on a throne of power and 
authority; his giant form assumes an attitude 
of fearful activity; his countenance is now 
that of the stern, avenging judge; the chosen 
are invited; the damned are driven away from 
the glory of his power. The punishments of 
the lost in hell are pictured with a most hor- 
rible literalness. Monks, priests, and bishops, 
guilty of some supposed heresy, or of exercis- 
ing some unusual vigor of thought, are suffer- 
ing the pains of perdition. Their crime is 
flaunted on some streamer, and their literal 
portrait holds them up to the horror and exe- 
cration of all living beholders who may gaze 
upon the canvas. Even in the eleventh cent- 
ury the student of art is reminded of many 
thoughts and many associations which were 
brought out so clearly one hundred and fifty 
years later by Dante in his immortal work. 
It is something quite remarkable that in all 
these pictures of the “Last Judgment,” West- 
ern art does not introduce any representation 
of purgatory. This is confined to the art of 
the Eastern Church. If we follow on a little 
later to the work of Nicolo Pisano and his son 
Giovanni, as it is met in the Baptistery of Pisa, 
and in the Cathedral of Sienna, we shall be 
impressed with the greater fullness and rich- 
ness of the details and the greatly improving 
methods of artistic treatment. A new com- 
bination of figures is now encountered. The 
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Virgin and St. Peter are now exalted to the 
chief place of judgment with Christ himself. 
The transition in doctrinal belief is here so 
emphatically marked in the pictorial art! 
This representation manifests a tendency to- 
wards a more subjective treatment. While, as 
we have said, details are more full, the horrid 
literalness of the instruments-of the divine 
punishment are less prominent. ‘The agonies 
portrayed seem now to be more those of the 
spirit, and manifest themselves more in facial 
expression than in mere attempt to escape from 
the tortures inflicted by fiends in physical form. 
Dante’s friend Giotto painted the “ Last Judg- 
ment” twice. The first in the Chapel of Bar- 
gello at Florence, shows how completely he 
was under the influence of Dante’s thought as 
expressed in the “Inferno.” The other paint- 
ing, executed in the Church St. Maria dell’ 
Arena in Padua, is among the most noted 
compositions of that period, and in some re- 
spects is a fair rival of the celebrated work of 
Michael Angelo. It contains more than five 
hundred figures, grouped in a manner which 
arrests attention and tells of the marvelous 
genius which originated it. We have only 
space to mention two or three other examples of 
the treatment of this subject by artists prior to 
Michael Angelo. The Campo Santo at Pisa con- 
tains a striking example by an unknown artist 
of Vienna, which immediately reminds the 
student of some peculiarities of the treatment 
of the great German painter Cornelius. Or- 
cagna’s handling of this subject is quite in 
keeping with his general style, and Fra An- 
gelico, in the three instances in which he has 
attempted it, has thrown over the “ Last Judg- 
ment” a charm which more than to any artist 
of the pre-Raphaelite times belongs to this 
pure-minded, gifted monk. Among the imme- 
diate forerunners of Michael Angelo who have 
treated the same theme must he mentioned 
Fra Bartolomeo and Signorelli, each of whom 
seems more and more to prepare the way for 
the execution of a work which now bears the 
title, “ The Last Judgment.” 





THE “THOMAS GARDEN CONCERT CO.” 


THE great favor with which the Theodore 
Thomas concerts have been received through- 
out the country proves the high musical sus- 
ceptibility of our people. This orchestral hero 
has given the public the opportunity to enjoy 
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these treats at great expense and risk to him. 
self. It is no small venture to transport ench 
a troop of artists from place to place, paying 
salaries and defraying current expenses, and 
then relying upon the caprices of the people 
and the fickleness of the weather for audiences 
to foot the bills. It has long been felt by the 
friends of Mr. Thomas in New York, that for 
his encouragement, as well as for the benefit of 
the metropolis, his services ought to be util- 
ized for the especial musical education of the 
citizens of New York. A recent movement 
looking to the realization of this wish is the 
proposed Thomas Garden Concert Company 
(Limited), whose commissioners issued their 
prospectus a few weeks since. The proposition 
is to erect on the site of the Hippodrome prop- 
erty an immense crystal palace, which shall 
be so constructed as to be able to be thrown 
open to the public in Winter and Summer 
alike. The plans arrange for a garden and 
concert room on the second floor. The garden 
is to be under an immense glass dome at the 
Madison Avenue end, while the music hall 
proper will occupy the whole eastern half of the 
structure. The stand for the music being in 
the middle, it can be heard equally well from 
the concert-room or the garden. The latter, 
separated from the hall only by a light screen- 
work, is to be a garden of two acres, with 
grass plats, flowers, palms, fountains, and a 
large number of refreshment tables; while 
ample space is to be reserved for walking, and 
a full view of every thing below is gained 
from the promenade gallery, which runs around 
the entire garden. Thus the establishment 
will be a magnificent garden in Summer and a 
grand conservatory in Winter, where music 
can be enjoyed in the midst of pleasant sur- 
roundings and pure air. The ground story is 
to be arranged on a system of arcades, so com- 
mon in London, Paris, and many southern 
European cities, and devoted to small shops 
dealing in small fancy wares. The traveler to 
Milan will recall the brilliant appearance of 
a similar establishment called the Victor Em- 
manuel Gallery. From the central location 
of the proposed site, it is believed by the man- 
agers of this enterprise that such a series of 
shops would be eagerly sought, and form a 
most attractive center of trade. The design is 
to provide for entertainments every night of 
the year by engaging a permanent orchestra of 
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from sixty to one hundred performers under 
the directorship of Mr. Thomas. The aim 
would be so to commingle classical music 
with that of lighter character as to please and 
instruct all classes who might make this a 
place of resort. Having very little of the 


constraint of the present concert-room, and 
allowing a free movement to the garden and 
the promenade, visitors would thus be enabled 
to spend their time in a manner most agreeable 


to themselves. The commissioners who have 
issued their prospectus seem very confident 
that the enterprise is perfectly feasible. The 
annual current expense for supporting thts es- 
tablishment they estimate at about three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and since the capacity 
of the concert-hall and garden is sufficient for 
ten thousand people, they believe that the 
current expenses could be met from the cur- 
rent income, leaving the rents from shops, 
small concert-rooms, restaurants, etc., to pay 
dividends on stock. The enterprise is certainly 
conceived on a scale of magnificence in perfect 
keeping with the spirit and growth of the 
great American metropolis. It must be a ven- 
ture. But the effects upon the musical taste 
of New York can not well be overrated. When 
we think that it was Carl Liebig with his mag- 
nificent orchestra laboring twenty-five years 
that brought up the popular taste of Berlin to 
that standard that it could hardly tolerate 
any thing but sound, classical music, what 
might we not hope from such an enterprise as 
the one contemplated ? 


CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 

In his ninetieth year, and surrounded by 
those whose loving companionship has for so 
long brightened the Autumn of life, Mr. Charles 
Cowden Clarke, one of the last links with a 
golden age of letters, has passed quietly away. 
The Villa Novello at Genoa has been for many 
years the home of the family whose name it 
bears; and here, in constant intercourse with 
those whose sympathies were in the world of 
art, Mr. Clarke found a genial retreat after his 
busy life, dying only a year before he would 
have attained the honor of a golden wedding 
with one whose name has become so celebrated 
as Mary Cowden Clarke, that many may have 
forgotten her as the eldest daughter of the late 
Vincent Novello, and sister of the renowned 


vocalist, Madame Clara Novello. Born at 
Vou. I1.—12 
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Enfield, where his father kept a school, the 
poet Keats became his pupil, and when they 
came to London together their kindred tastes 
led them to study with especial delight Spen- 
ser’s “ Faerie Queene ;” and “ Homer,” through 
Chapman’s translation, so took possession of 
young Keats’s mind, that he wrote a sonnet as 
a record of his impressions upon first perusing 
the work. Mr. Clarke also became the inti- 
mate friend of William Godwin, Charles Lamb 
and his sister, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and in- 
deed most of the literary celebrities of the 
time; the many happy days spent in their 
company being often recurred to in the later 
years of his life. His business relations did 
not prevent his cultivating literature, for he 
was the author of many works; and as a lec- 
turer npon Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
dramatists, the novelists, and essayists became 
celebrated in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom. With respect to the “Com- 
plete Concordance of Shakespeare,” we have 
Mr. Clarke’s own assurance that this Jabor of 
love was undertaken and carried to completion 
solely by his wife; and, indeed, in their edition 
of Shakespeare, published by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, his modesty has even impelled 
him to declare that he was merely a “literary 
hodman” to the real editor. The success of 
his lectures was largely owing to a spontaneous 
eloquence peculiarly his own, and a genial 
fund of humor which put his auditors and 
himself in perfect sympathy. This bright, 
genial, kindly, affectionate nature, this “ thor- 
ough and rightly mixed earth - and - heavenly 
richness of poetical sympathy,” as Leigh Hunt 
expressed it fifty years ago, was Clarke’s to 
the last. A little quotation from his “Car- 
mina Minima” exactly expresses his feeling 
regarding death and life: 


“ HIC JACET. 


** Let not a bell be toll’d or tear be shed 

When I am dead; 

Let no night-dog, with dreary howl, 

Or ghastly shriek of boding owl, 

Make harsh a change so calm, so hallowed ; 
Lay not my bed 

Mid yews and never-blooming cypresses ; 
But under trees 

Of simple flower and odorous breath,— 

The lime and dog-rose; and beneath 

Let primrose cups give up their honeyed lees 
To sucking bees; 

Who all the shining day, while laboring, 
Shall drink and sing 

A requiem o’er my peaceful grave.” 
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Storms AND Nevurareia.—Dr. S. Wier 
Mitchell, a physician of Philadelphia, has 
recently conducted an important series of in- 
vestigations with reference to the relations of 
bodily pain to the weather. It is an old and 
popular idea that diseases and injuries of the 
bone, chronic rheumatisms, and wounds pro- 
duce renewed pain on the approach of a storm. 
Indeed, persons thus afflicted frequently are 
able to predict impending changes of the 
weather with remarkable accuracy. In study- 
ing many of the curious symptoms belonging 
to the stumps of amputated limbs Dr. Mitch- 
ell often encountered the above notion; and 
he became so impressed by the repeated testi- 
mony of patients that he resolved to under- 
take careful research into the subject. The 
result now adduced is, that there is every rea- 
son to believe that the popular view which 
relates some pain-fits to storms has a distinct 
foundation; but that as the single element of 
mischief has not been detected, we are driven 
to believe that it is the combination of atmos- 
pheric conditions which start the pain into 
being. The separate factors of storms, such 
as lessened pressure, rising temperature, greater 
humidity, and winds, appear as a rule to be 
incompetent, when acting singly, to give rise 
to attacks of pain. Either it is, as above 
stated, a combination which provokes the pain, 
or it may be some as yet unknown agency act- 
ing alone. It was observed in the case of a 
man who had lost a leg, that his sensations of 
pain in the stump prevailed when the aurora 
was intense. Whether this was due to the 
magnetic or electric disturbance prevalent, or 
to the succeeding storm, is questionable. The 
most striking conclusion reached is that relat- 
ing to the neuralgic storm belt. Every storm, 
as it sweeps across the continent, consists of a 
vast rain area, at the center of which is a 
moving space of greatest barometric depres- 
sion, known as the storm center. The rain 
usually precedes this by six hundred miles; 
but before and around the rain lies a belt, 
which may be called the neuralgic margin of 
the storm, and which precedes the rain by 
about one hundred and fifty miles. The suf- 
ferer may be on the far edge of the storm basin 





at barometric depression, and, seeing nothing 
of the rain, may yet have pain due to the storm, 


DisTRIBUTION OF CoAL.— Recent inquiry 
into the distibution of coal has proved that 
the stores of this invaluable deposit are greater 
than generally supposed. Dr. C. W. Siemens, 
F. R. 8., whose statements are highest author- 
ity, has compiled a table of the coal areas and 
production of the globe. 

THE CoaL AREAS AND ANNUAL CoAL PRODUCTION 


OF THE GLOBE. 


Area in square Prodaction in 1874, 
Tons. 


United States 
Great Britain.... 
Germany. ......... 


Belgium..... 
Austria... 


This table shows that, roughly, the total 
area of the discovered coal-fields of the world 
amounts to 270,000 square miles. It also ap- 
pears that the coal deposits of the United 
States are nearly two and a half times as great 
as all the other areas together. The extraor- 
dinary magnitude of this deposit seems to 
promise a great future for the New World. 


Tue Spreap oF DisrasE.—Professor Tyn- 
dall has made it plain that contagion consists 
not of gas or vapor, but of delicate particles 
sometimes floating in gas, in the air we breathe, 
or in the water we drink; and that, like or- 
ganic seeds in the soil, they multiply them- 
selves indefinitely in suitable media, the great 
probability being that these disease-producing 
particles are living things. Chop up a beef- 
steak, steep it in water, raise the temperature 
a little above the temperature of the blood, 
pour off the water, and filter it; a perfectly 
clear liquid is the result. That liquid placed 
in a bottle and exposed to the air, soon begins 
to get turbid; this turbid liquid when placed 
under the miscroscope is found to be swarm- 
ing with living organisms. By suitably heat- 
ing this perfectly clear beef tea, it can be made 
sterile, every thing being killed which is capa- 
ble of generating those little organisms which 
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produce the turbidity ; and by keeping it from 
contact with the floating particles of the air 
it might be preserved transparent for years. 
But if a fly dips its foot into an adjacent ves- 
sel of the turbid fluid and then into the trans- 
parent fluid, that contact is sufficient to infect 
the sterilized infusion. In forty-eight hours 
the clear liquid will be found to be swarming 
with living organisms. The quantity of tur- 
bid liquid attaching itself to the finest needle- 
point suffices to infect any amount of infusion, 
just as the vaccine lymph taken up on the point 
of asurgeon’s lancet spreads disease through 
the whole body. 


Tue Hasirs oF Ants.—Considering the 
habits of ants, their social organizations, their 
large communities, elaborate habitations, their 
roadways, their possession of domestic animals, 
and even in some cases of slaves, it must be 
admitted that they have a fair claim to rank 
next to man in the scale of intelligence. In 
England there are nearly thirty species; but 
ants become more numerous, in species as well 
as individuals, in warmer countries, and more 
than seven hundred kinds are known. Sir 
John Lubbock has made the habits of ants a 


study for years, having at times as many as 
thirty nests in his room, belonging to about 


Some of his observations are 
The larve of ants, like those of 


twenty species. 
marvelous. 


bees and wasps, are small, white, legless grubs, 


somewhat conical in form. They are carefully 
tended and fed, being carried about from cham- 
ber to chamber by the workers, probably in 
order to secure the most suitable amount of 
warmth and moisture. When full-grown they 
turn into pupe, sometimes naked, sometimes 
covered with a silken cocoon, constituting the 
so-called “ant-eggs.” After remaining some 
days in this state, they emerge as perfect in- 
sects. In many cases, however, they would 
perish in the attempt if they were not assisted, 
and it is very pretty to see the older ants help- 
ing them to extricate themselves, carefully 
unfolding their legs and smoothing out their 
wings with truly feminine tenderness and deli- 
cacy. Under ordinary circumstances an ant’s 
nest, like a bee-hive, consists of three kinds of 
individuals,— workers, or imperfect females 
(which constitute the great majority), males, 
and perfect females. There are often several 
females in an ant’s nest, while there is never 
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more than one queen in a hive. The queens 
have wings, but after a single flight they tear 
them off, and do not again quit the nest. En- 
glish ants do not collect for the Winter; in- 
deed, their food is not of a nature to admit of 
this. Some southern species, however, collect 
grain occasionally in considerable quantities. 
Though ants can not be said exactly to lay up 
stores, some, at least, do take steps to provide 
themselves with food in the future. The small 
yellow meadow ant, for instance, lives princi- 
pally on the honey-dew of certain aphides 
which suck the roots of grass. The ants col- 
lect the aphides in the nest, not only watching 
over them themselves, but, as Sir John has 
been able to satisfy himself, even over their 
eggs,—an act which one is much tempted to 
refer to forethought. Besides these aphides, 
many other insects live in ant’s nests. The 
majority of ant guests are beetles. Some of 
them are quite blind, the ants taking just as 
much care of them as of their own young. It 
is thought that these beetles secrete a sweet 
fluid like the aphides, and from analogy this 
seems probable. Other creatures which habit- 
ually live in ant’s nests, like the little blind 
wood-louse, perhaps make themselves useful as 
scavengers. In industry ants are not surpassed 
even by bees or wasps. They work all day, 
and sometimes at night also. An ant was 
watched from six in the morning, and she 
worked without intermission till a quarter to 
ten at night. She was put on asaucer contain- 
ing larve, and in the time mentioned she car- 
ried off no less than a hundred and eighty- 
seven to the nest. As a general rule each 
species lives by itself, but there are some inter- 
esting exceptions. One small species makes 
its chambers and galleries in the walls of the 
nests of larger species, and is the bitter enemy 
of its hosts. The latter can not get at them, 
because they are too large to enter the galler- 
ies. The little ants are quite safe, and, as it 
appears, make incursions into the nurseries of 
the larger ant and carry off the larve as food. 
Most ants, indeed, will carry off the larve and 
pupe of others if they get a chance; and this 
throws some light on that most remarkable 
phenomenon,—the existence of slavery among 
ants. In one species a striking lesson is pre- 
sented of the degrading tendency of slavery; 
for these ant-captors become entirely depend- 
ent on their slaves. Even their bodily struc- 
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ture has undergone a change; their mandibles 
have lost their teeth ; they have lost the greater 
part of their instincts; their art, that is, the 
' power of building; their domestic habits, for 
they take no care of their young; their indus- 
try, they take no part in providing the daily 
supplies; nay, they have even lost the habit 
of feeding. This observation has been fully 
confirmed by other naturalists. However 
small the prison may be, and however large 
the quantity of food, these stupid creatures 
will starve in the midst of plenty rather than 
feed themselves. 


FLYING-POWER OF BeErEs.—The following 
experiments were made with bees by Herr 
Dénhoff. He took some bees from the hive, 
just as they came out of the entrance-hole, and 
placed them under a glass bell at a tempera- 
ture of 66° Fahrenheit. First they ran hastily 
up and down the sides of the glass, and flew 
about the jar. Some time after, their move- 
ments became less hasty, and finally they all 
sat quietly together, or moved slowly and 
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clumsily, being unable to fly about. A few 
were allowed to crawl upon a pencil, which, 
on being jerked, threw them into the air; they 
fell down perpendicularly without moving 
their wings in the least. Two or three were 
then killed, and their honey-bags found to be 
empty. To the others Herr Dénhoff then gaye 
a solution of sugar, and after feeding for a 
few moments, he again threw them into the 
air. They no longer fell down perpendicu- 
larly, but a little farther off, also moving the 
wings. A minute afterward they did not fall 
down at all, but flew to the window. On re.. 
peating the experiment at a lower temperature 
they lost their power of flying even sooner, 
and a longer period elapsed before it returned 
after they were fed on sugar-water. In higher 
temperatures the power returned sooner. Herr 
Dénhoff thinks it probable that the bee loses 
the power of flying because it does not possess 
the necessary strength to be converted into 
muscular action, and that this strength returns 
to its system because in sugar it finds the nee- 
essary vital support. 
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CanaDA.— While the Canadian pilgrims 
have prosecuted their tedious journey over the 
ocean in their crippled steamer, to tender their 
gifts and congratulations to the Holy Father, 
many of their countrymen and co-religionists 
have turned from their superstitions and form- 
alities to a simpler and more intelligent faith 


in the atonement made by Christ. The labors 
of Father Chiniquy of Montreal have been of 
late especially blessed of God. He is a French- 
man by birth, and was formerly an influential 
Romish priest, but nearly thirty years ago he 
was converted, and since that time has been a 
devoted Presbyterian minister. So great is 
his influence among his countrymen (in spite 
of the bitter enmity of the priesthood, who 
industriously circulate false and injurious re- 
ports concerning him) that for the last twelve 
months, according to the Canadian correspond- 
ent of Zion’s Herald, “there has not been a day 
when he has been at home that there have not 
been some Romanists who have visited him 
with a view to renounce the Romish Church.” 





In four months, he states, he has taken the 
names of seven hundred who have declared 
themselves to be adherents of Protestantism. 
Throughout the Dominion Protestantism is at 
present very active and aggressive. In several 
of the larger towns colporteurs and Bible read- 
ers are busily engaged, and the success of their 
labors is indicated by the opposition they en- 
counter. “ Bonfires have been made of the 
books they have sold or given away.” They 
have been anathematized, and it has been pub- 
licly declared that “the Protestant Bible is 
the work of a madman and demoniac, and all 
who read it will be damned. It does nothing 
but abuse the Virgin Mary and our bishops.” 
The converts made have been subjected to 
great annoyances, sometimes to downright per- 
secution. Theconduct of the Romanists has 
been so objectionable and injurious at some - 
points that Protestants are compelled, in self- 
defence, to bring the matter before the atten- 
tion of the courts. The case of the Indians at 
Oka is now attracting much attention. The 
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shabby and cruel treatment they have received 
js a sufficiently dark background for the bright 
picture of their noble and conscientious con- 
duct. One of the recent converts among them 
said that he had determined last Fall to become 
a Protestant Christian ; but, being then in des- 
titute circumstances on the edge of Winter, he 
had feared that his motives might be misun- 
derstood. So, for conscience’ sake, this noble 
man postponed a public profession of his 
faith until a warmer season had placed his 
family in easier circumstances. 


Tue TREASURES OF THE KAABA, which the 
Sherif of Mecca has placed at the disposal of 
the Sultan, have been roughly estimated at 
$50,000,000. They are the accumulations of 
the gifts of pilgrims during several hundred 
years, and are only forthcoming now because 
the Sultan has declared Islam imperiled, and 
summoned all the followers of the Prophet 
toa “holy war” for the defense of the faith, 
The Kaaba was a famous shrine centuries be- 
fore the birth of Mohammed, and its keeping 
was hereditary in his family. It had become 
the center of idol-worship, and it was the 
crowning achievement of Molammed’s career 
asa religious reformer when he entered his 
native city in triumph, and consecrated its tem- 
ple forever to the worship of the one God. A 
pilgrimage to the Temple of Mecca is enjoined 
upon every Mohammedan whose means and 
health permit. The twelfth month of the 
Mohammedan year is the time when the relig- 
ious ceremonies at the shrine take place. Most 
of the pilgrims doubtless begin their journey 
for the far distant religious capital one or two 
months beforehand. Having arrived near 


Mecca, the pilgrims assemble at various ap- 
pointed places, and prepare themselves to take 
part in the holy ceremonies. They put on a 
sacred garment consisting of two woolen wrap- 
pers—one around their waist, the other around 


their shoulders. The head is left bare, and the 
heel and instep of the foot. They begin their 
holy rites upon arriving in Mecca by walking 
“seven times around the temple. This ceremony 
is followed by running first slowly and then 
quickly between two mounts, where before the 
prophet’s time idols were worshiped. Nine 
days afterward the pilgrims stand in prayer on 
the mountain of Arafat, near Mecea, until sun- 
set. The whole of the succeeding night is spent 
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in prayer. The following morning at day- 
break the pilgrims visit the Masheral Haram, 
the “sacred monument” (a place where, ac- 
cording to tradition, the prophet stood so long 
in prayer that his face began to shine), and 
then go to the Mirra valley, where they each 
engage in vigorously throwing stones at the 
devil, who annually takes his flight from this 
valley before each devout worshiper. The pil- 
grimage is completed with sacrifices on the 
same day and inthesame place. The pilgrims 
shave their heads and cut their nails, burying 
the latter on the same spot. They then bid 
farewell to the Kaaba, and, taking with them 
some sacred souvenirs, such as dust from the 
prophet’s tomb, proceed to their homes. It is 
from these pilgrims that the treasures were 
collected. The amount yielded every year 
must be very large; as the annual number of 
pilgrims falls but little short of a quarter of 
a million, and many make donations of great 
value. 


EXPLORATION OF THE LAND OF MIDIAN.— 
Captain Burton has found gold and precious 
stones in the land of Midian. At the request 
of the Khedive he explored the desolate region 
bordering upon the easternmost of the two long 
and narrow estuaries in which the Red Sea 
ends. Accompanied by a French engineer, 
Captain Burton landed in Midian, on April 2d, 
and explored a region full of ruined towns, 
built of solid masonry, with made roads, aque- 
ducts five miles long, artificial lakes, and mas- 
sive fortresses. He reports the existence of 
gold, silver, tin, antimony, and turquois mines. 
The auriferous region is extensive ; indeed, the 
discoverer believes he has opened up a Califor- 
nia, and the Khedive proposes to have the 
country worked by European capitalists. In 
the Bible, Midian is described as a land full of 
metals, especially gold, silver, and lead. The 
Spectator considers it more than probable that 
Solomon’s Ophir was situated there, as the 
small ships in which he imported gold, ivory, 
and peacocks were launched at the head of the 
Red Sea. Midian is part of the Egyptian 
Viceroyalty. 


THE Hitt Tries or [npiA.—The work 
among the Santhals (the hill tribes of India) 
has of late prospered greatly, and thousands 
have professed saving faith in Christ. Until 
within a few years they have had no written 
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language, and even now are without a transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. Their social 
habits are rude and low, their native religion 
is one of the lowest forms of devil-worship, and 
they are greatly addicted to drunkenness and 
kindred vices. A more hopeless race of hea- 
then it would not be easy to find. The first 
handful of converts—the small fruits of years 
of missionary labor—remained faithful amid 
the fires of persecution, and their holy walk 
after a time disarmed hostility and provoked 
inquiry. On one occasion several hundred 
expressed a desire for a thorough discussion 
of the merits of the rival faiths. On invita- 
tion, a missionary attended a great gathering, 
and for one hour explained the doctrines of 
Christ. He was listened to attentively. Five 
chiefs—the “ wise men” of the tribe—replied, 
and the discussion was continued all night long. 
As a result there were many conversions. 
One of the hopeful features of the work is 
that the converts willingly take a total absti- 
nence pledge, and thus far all of them have 
remained faithful. 


On THE SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE- 
TRADE.—The British Government has sent the 
draft of a treaty for the suppression of the 
slave-trade in Egyptian territory and the Red 
Sea to its Consul-general in Egypt, to be laid 
before the Egyptian authorities. The Sultan 
of Zanzibar is represented as exerting himself 
to suppress the traffic; and the British squad- 
ron kept for the same purpose on the Eastern 
Coast of Africa doubtless does good work. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that the trade 
has been put an end to. Slave dhows are be- 
ing continually captured with large numbers on 
board, and doubtless many escape observation. 
One of the missionaries of the Church Mission- 
ary Society at Lake Victoria Nyanza, who re- 
cently visited the coast, writes that he saw 
there two separate slave-gangs, or caravans, of 
about thirty slaves each. From Uringi these 
poor creatures are being constantly shipped. 
Gazi is well known as a slave-port; and at 
Malindi, a town of some importance, there is 
an open slave-market. 

The kidnaping of laborers in the South Seas 
has, since the annexation of the Fiji Islands, 
been almost entirely suppressed. English cruis- 
ers are kept constantly in the South Pacific to 
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check abuses in the transportation of laborers. | 
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Missionary Notes. — Bishop Crowther, 
whose sermons and addresses on the African 
mission work have attracted much attention 
in England, is a native African. When a boy 
he was rescued by an English man-of-war from 
a Portuguese slaver. His intelligence com. 
mended him to the notice of the captain, who 
interested himself in the lad’s future. He was 
educated at the expense of kind English friends, 
became both pious and learned, and is now the 
peer of any bishop of the Establishment. Un. 
der his supervision the Niger Mission is greatly 
prospering. The old hostility to the true faith 
is dying out. King Ockiya, one of the most 
powerful chieftains on the western coast, is 
about to profess Christianity. He, with others, 
recently gave up his idols to the native minis- 
ter, and publicly threw his charms into the 
river. His conversion will have a wide in- 
fluence. 

Forty thousand children of the Fiji Island- 
ers are now in Sunday-schools. Forty years 
ago all these people were cannibals. 

Rev. Chester Holcombe, the recently ap- 
pointed Secretary of Legation of the United 
States at the court of Pekin, is the third mis- 
sionary who has been appointed’to that position, 


SratisticaL Irems.—The contributions to 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Presbyterian Church during the year 1876-7 
were $86,884. One hundred new auxiliary so- 
cieties have been formed. Eighty-two mission- 
aries are now supported by it, and five more 
are to be sent out immediately. The missions 
of the Society are in India, Siam, China, Japan, 
Persia, Syria, Africa, and North and South 
America. 

The Foreign Mission Committee of the 
Southern Presbyterian Assembly received last 
year $55,121. 

The total issues of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society for the year 1876-7 reached an 
aggregate of 2,670,742 copies. 

The Religious Tract Society of England re- 
ported an income for the past year of £152,- 
529, and an expenditure of £37,947. 

The income of the London Missionary So- 
ciety (Non-conformist) was £63,664. 

The statistics of the Moravian Church for 
the past year show a total of thirty thousand 
three hundred and fifty-six members in the 
three great provinces, German, British, and 
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American. Of these, more than half are in 
America. This is exclusive of the “ Diapason 
and the Foreign Missions.” 

There are 1,932,385 members of the Baptist 
Church in the United States, and 13,779 min- 
isters. They contributed $5,000,000 to benev- 
olent objects in the year 1876. 

Of the 2,405,287 inhabitants of Ceylon, 1,- 
520,574 are Buddhists, 465,944 Hindoos, 171,- 
542 Mohammedans, and 534 Veddahs, making 
altogether a pagan and infidel population of 
2,158,595 persons. The remaining population 
consists of about 190,000 Roman Catholics 
and 60,000 Protestants. Of these latter the 
Anglican and Presbyterian bodies number re- 
spectively but 10,379 and 3,101 members,—but 
asmall proportion of the Protestant total,— 
yet these two denominations receive an annual 
Government grant of £14,000, while the other 
Churches are allowed to shift for themselves. 
A motion which was recently brought before 
Parliament to discontinue these State grants 
was defeated. 
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MISCELLANEA. — The average length of 
pastorates in the Congregational Church is said 
to be from four to five years. 

A Palestine Exploration Society, after the 
model of the English society, is to be formed 
in Germany. 

In seven years the people of Great Britain 
have spent, it is said, $9,000,000,000 in drink. 
The total value of the British exports last 
year was $1,002,879,280, and the cost of the 
nation’s drinking exceeded the value of the 
exports by $200,000. 

The convent at Wittenberg, in which Lu- 
ther lived when a monk, and which was after- 
ward given to him and his wife, is to be used 
as a Lutheran museum. 

The pioneer Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in the United States was formed in 
Boston in 1851. 

The Secretary of State of Massachusetts 
publishes a pamphlet on the marriage laws of 
the Commonwealth, copies of which are fur-. 
nished to town-clerks for distribution. 
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ARCHIMEDES BURNING THE RoMAN SHIPS.— 
The story told of Archimedes, that when the 
Romans were besieging Syracuse, he set fire to 
their ships by means of concave mirrors, is 


not confirmed by any contemporary historian, - 


and seems to be only a tradition first recorded 
two hundred years later than the alleged event. 
Certain it is, though, that Archimedes was the 
soul of the defense of that city, and so greatly 
was his mechanical and inventive skill vener- 
ated, that when at last Marcellus occupied the 
city he gave strict orders that no harm should 
be offered to the man whose ingenuity had so 
long foiled his attempts. But the fates willed 
it otherwise, and Archimedes was slain by a 
private soldier. Marcellus, although in the 


freshness of his laurels, put on mourning, and 
himself conducted the funeral. 

This story of his burning the ships may not 
be so much as a tradition, only a myth; and 
yet the account is given quite circumstantially. 
Among the great and wonderful inventions of 
the celebrated philosopher even this is, how- 


ever, possible. The naturalist Buffon, after 





reading the accounts of this experiment, tried 
the same thing himself, and succeeded in set- 
ting fire to wood at the distance of a hundred 
and fifty. feet by means of a number of plane 
mirrors, so disposed as to concentrate their re- 
flected rays upon one point. And now we are 
told that only this year a similar curious and 
remarkable experiment has been tried in India. 
A gentleman of Bombay, named Adams, has 
invented a solar battery, consisting of two 
hundred small mirrors so arranged that they 
focus the sun’s rays upon asmall copper boiler 
and generate steam in it in twenty minutes. 
Mr. Adams contends that he can, by the same 
means, generate heat enough to drive the largest 
spinning-mill in Bombay. 


CHINESE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER.—The 
Chinese have long made a peculiar filamentous 
kind of paper much superior to ancient papy- 
rus; it obtains the name of rice paper, but 
sufficient is now known of it to show that this 
is by no means a correct designation. When 
this paper was first introduced into Europe 
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and this country, it had immense favor as a 
material for artificial flowers, at the highest 
cost, and it was only after many years that in- 
formation was obtained concerning the mode 
adopted in making these small but very ex- 
pensive sheets of paper. There is a legumi- 
nous plant growing in China and India, the 
stem of which is cut into pieces eight or ten 
inches in length; and these are cut by the 
Chinese into one continuous spiral film, on the 
same principle as the ordinary mode of veneer 
cutting, but by the dextrous use of hand-tools. 
These lamina, being spread out and pressed 
flat, form thin sheets, which, after being dyed 
and otherwise prepared, constitute the rice- 
paper of the Chinese. The same ingenious 
people make paper of bamboo. The bambvo- 
stems, when about three or four inches thick, 
are cut into pieces four or five inches long. 
These, when softened in water, are washed, cut 
into filaments, dried and bleached in the sun, 
boiled, beaten to a pulp, and made into thin 
sheets of paper. 


An OLD Marve Liquor Law.—In a narra- 
tive of the history of Detroit, between 1796 
and 1805, by Mr. Walker, of that city, he re- 
ferred to the Territorial Legislature in 1799, 
1800, and 1801. Mr. Walker stated that nearly 
every law which was passed was drafted by the 
late Judge Burnet, of Cincinnati, and they are 
creditable in a high degree to the clearness of 
his perception, the accuracy and care displayed 
in their preparation, and their high tone of 
morality. In this latter respect they were not 
excelled by the enactments of New England. 
Among these was the first Maine Liquor Law 
ever enacted in the North-west. It prohibited 
the introduction of intoxicating liquor into 
the Moravian settlements, on penalty of for- 
feiture to the missionaries. In years after, old 
Father Zeisberger, the chief among these peo- 
ple, might have been seen, his long white hair 
streaming in the breeze, engaged in knocking 
in the heads of barrels of liquor thus confis- 
cated. . 

The French of Detroit in early times were 
light-hearted and gay, their pleasure simple 
and attractive. The tone of English and 
American society was taken very much from 
the English and Scotch fur-traders, who were 
deep drinkers, and this vice was introduced 
through their influence into the general soci- 
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ety. Judge Burnet mentions, in his “Notes 
on the North-western Territory,” his having 
attended a celebration at Sandwich, where 
some four hundred people were gathered, who, 
he says, drank more liquor than he ever saw 
used before by an equal number of people. 


NEw-YEAR’s VISITS AND PRESEN'ts.—When 
was it that the custom originated of making 
visits and presents on New-year’s day? A 
gentleman curious in antiquarian matters has 
traced it to the times of Romulus and Tatius, 
and that the usual presents were figs and dates, 
covered with gold-leaf, and sent by clients to 
patrons, accompanied with a piece of money 
which was expended to purchase the statues of 
deities. The custom was continued under the 
Roman Emperors until prohibited by Claudius, 
Yet in the early ages of the Church, the Chris- 
tian emperors received them; nor did they 
wholly cease, although condemned by ecclesi- 
astical councils on account of the pagan cere- 
monies at their presentation. The old Saxons 
observed the New-year as a high festival, and 
indulged in more than ordinary feasting and 
jollity. They also made presents. 

A noted antiquarian, Dr. Drake, has ex- 


pressed the opinion that the wardrobe and 
jewelry of Queen Elizabeth were principally 
supported by these annual contributions on 


New-year’s day. He cites lists of New-year’s 
gifts presented to her, and from these it ap- 
pears that the greater part, if not all, the peers 
“and peeresses of the realm, all the bishops, the 
chief officers of state, and several of the queen’s 
household servants, even down to her apothe- 
caries, master-cooks, sergeants of the pastry, 
etc., gave New-year’s gifts to her majesty, con- 
sisting in general either of a sum of money, or 
trinkets, wearing apparel, etc. The peeresses 
gave rich gowns, petticoats, shifts, silk stock- 
ings, garters, sweet-bags, doublets, mantles, ete. 
‘Although the queen made presents in return, 
she took sufficient care that the balance should 
be in her own favor. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S HuntTinG Dtary.— 
Among the discoveries made by Colonel Raw- 
linson, in the excavations of Babylon, was 
Nebuchadnezzar’s hunting diary, with notes, 
and here and there a portrait of his dogs, 
sketched by himself, with his name under it. 
He mentions in it his having been ill; and 
whilst he was delirious he thought he had 
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been out to graze like the beasts of the field. 
Is not this a wonderful corroboration of Scrip- 
ture? Rawlinson also found a pot of pre- 
serves, in an excellent state, and gave some to 
Queen Victoria to taste. How little Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s cook dreamed when making them, 
that twenty-five centuries after, the Queen of 
England would eat some of ‘the identical pre- 
serves that figured at his master’s table! 


History oF Brui1arps.—The origin of this 


game, like the birthplace of Homer, is a con- 


tested point, and its antiquity is involved in 
considerable doubt. Some suppose it to have 
been imported into Rome from Persia, under 
the consulship of Lucullus, while others hold 
that Caligula introduced it from the East. 
The records are unauthentic, until the return 
of the Templars from the first crusade. It 
soon became the favorite amusement and means 
of exercise to which the cloistered monks of 
that period were permitted to have recourse. 
The game fell with the Knights Templar, and 
was revived by Louis XI of France, who pre- 
ferred it to the bloody tournaments then in 
vogue. Henry III still more widely patron- 
ized it; and we find that Mary Queen of Scots, 
in a letter written the evening before her exe- 
cution, complains that her “ billiard-table had 
just been taken away from her, as a prelimin- 
ary step to her punishment.” It became a 
favorite game with the ladies in France and 
Germany. Madame de-Stael was an enthusi- 
astic advocate of billiards. ‘“ Even when ex- 
iled to Switzerland by Napoleon, she over- 
stayed the time limited for her departure from 
Paris, in order that she might personally su- 
perintend the removal of her billiard-table.” 
The Duchess de Berri was also noted for her 
fondness for the game. Mr. Phelan says that 
“the Frenchman is the most brilliant, the En- 
glish the most careful, the American the most 
successful ; and, therefore, if that be any ar- 
gument, as it is commonly admitted to be the 
most conclusive, the very best of billiard- 
players.” 

WuereE was TarsHisH?—Sir Emerson 
Tennent, in his work on Ceylon, adduces strong 
grounds for the belief that Tarshish was in 
Ceylon, and probably at or near Point de Galle. 
Malacca, it is well known, was the Golden 
Chersonese of the late Greek geographers, and 
in the Malay language Ophir is the generic 
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term for gold mine. We read in the book of 
Kings that “King Solomon made a navy of 
ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside Elath, 
on the shore of the Red Sea,” and that his 
navy traded with Tarshish and Ophir. “Once 
in three years came the navy of Tarshish, 
bringing gold and silver, ivory and apes and 
peacocks.” In a Persian poem of the tenth 
century, which describes an expedition from 
Jerusalem to Ceylon, the outward voyage is 
stated as occupying a year and a half,—a co- 
incidence which the regular occurrence of the 
monsoons, and their effect on the unscientific 
navigation of the East, renders important. 
Gold and silver have been for ages, and still 
are, produced in liberal quantities from the 
mines of Malacca—and ivory, apes, and pea- 
cocks are the most prominent articles of ex- 
port from Ceylon—and are spoken of many 
times in the Tamil books, in the same order as 
in the Scripture narrative. 


SWANS SINGING BEFORE THEY DiEe.—The 
story is old about swans singing just before 
their death, and our readers are doubtless fa- 
miliar with the child’s inquiry in the beautiful 
stanzas of Mrs. Sigourney, copied into some 
of our school-books: 


“ What is that, mother? 
The swan, my love,— 
He is floating down from his native grove ; 
No loved one now, no nestling nigh, 
He is floating down by himself to die ; 
Death darkens his eye and unplumes his wings, 
Yet his sweetest song is the last he sings.” 


There is also a caustic epigram, by Coleridge 
we believe, upon a bad verse maker, which 
embodies the pretty legend, as follows: 


“Swans sing before they die; ’t were no bad thing 
Did certain poets die before they sing.” 


But the swan figures in the ancient poets as 
well, and Sir Thomas Browne, in alluding to 
his musical habits, remarks that he was well 
known as a minstrel long before the Sirens. 
Hence it was that after his death Orpheus, the 
master of song, became a swan; and since 
those days the departed poets have been affec- 
tionately called by his name. Pindar was the 
Heliconian Swan of Thebes, Virgil the Swan 
of Mantua, and Shakespeare the Swan of 
Avon. Horace called him the bird of Apollo, 
and describes him as drawing the car of Venus 
over the waves. Homer compares the Greeks 
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when leaving their ships and rushing to bat- 
tle, to 

“The milk-white swans on Asius’ watery plains ;” 
and Aristotle asserts that the souls of poets 
after death pass into swans, and retain the gift 
of harmony which they possessed in human 
form. A German myth informs us that swans 
soar over and around the heads of heroes, 
singing to them, as though Walhalla were 
summoning them to immortality. There is a 
pleasant fable about the dying swan being vis- 
ited by a stork, who told him it was contrary 
to nature to sing so much out of season, and 
asked the reason for it. “Why,” said the 
swan, “I am now entering into a state where I 
shall no longer be in danger of either snares, 
guns, or hunger; and who would not rejoice 
at such a deliverance?” 

The voice of the swan is a harsh, unmusical 
one, and the story about its dying notes being 
changed inte a song is, of course, only a fancy. 
Yet in support of the story, we clip the follow- 
ing extract from an exchange: 

“ A sporting friend recently returned from 
a foray upon the Potomac River, below Mt. 
Vernon, was the guest of a venerable and 
highly intelligent lady, who has always lived 
on the Potomac. Speaking of the swan, she 
gave it as her decided opinion that this bird 
was in the habit of singing or making a plaint- 





ive noise when dying. The reason she gaye 
for entertaining this belief was, that on very 
many occasions in the last fifty years, she had 
been awakened at night by a sweet and ex- 
ceedingly sad noise, something like the tones of 
a flageolet coming over the water, and that on 
every subsequent morning a dead swan was 
found to be floating on the water, or to have 
been washed ashore !”” 


News-PaPers: Patent OUTSIDES.— Many 
of the cheap country newspapers that circulate 
in small provincial towns and rural districts 
are partly, some of them wholly, printed, if in 
England, in London, and if in America, in 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, or other large 
city. It is generally thonght that this is a 
modern innovation ; but Pulleyn, in his “Ety- 
mological Compendium,” records the fact that 
as early as 1750, « Leicester journal was printed 
in London, and ce». down to Leicester for pub- 
lication. He also relates that the editor hay- 
ing a certain amount of space to fill up, had 
recourse to the Bible for “copy,” there being at 
this time a great dearth of news. It was not 
until the country journalist had given Genesis 
and Exodus in weekly installments, that news 


came in sufficienjly varied and interesting to 


render any further reprint of the Scriptures 
unnecessary “to help him out.” 
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Proressor LONGFELLOW is not the only 
poet who, in the opening of his career, with 
difficulty obtained a hearing; but none has 
ever won a more enviable fame in his own life- 
time, nor is any American poet regarded with 
a more tender affection, or more widely read. 
Not only is he held in honor in this country 
but in England more than a score of publish- 
ers are competitors in sending out editions of 
his works. The world learned long since to 
give its welcome to whatever might come from 
his hand, whether as author, translator, or 
editor, and thus far it has not found its confi- 
dence misplaced. His latest task is in the 
elegant series of “ Poems of Places,”* of which 





*PoEMS OF PLacEs. Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co 





thirteen volumes, sometimes in couplets and 
triplets, have already been issued. In his 
charmingly frank preface he tells us that he 
has in his own experience always found the 
poets his best traveling companions. “They 
see,” he says, ‘‘ many things that are invisible 
to common eyes. Like Orlando in the forest 
of Arden, they ‘hang odes on hawthorne, and 
elegies on thistles.’? They invest the landscape 
with a human feeling, and cast upon it 

“¢ The light that was never on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream.’ ” 
Whether this verifies in any way the old 
scandal that poets are a half-mad generation, 
or proves that they aremade of a finer mold and 
are the sanest of men, is a query that Haw- 
thorne would surely have made a note of. But 
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to travel around the world with these dreamers 
and seers of invisible things of which they sing 
to us as we gaze upon the visible, is a dream 
as beautiful as the wildest of them ever saw. 
Next to it is the happy conception of Long- 
fellow in these volumes, much as travelers are 
wont to do, who make the Bible their guide- 
book in the Holy Land. With him as leader, 
and the poets as guides, we visit their haunts, 
whether town or castle, mountain, lake, or 
river, where what they have written in associa- 
tion with them or commemoration of them 
acquires fresh beauty. The very place to 
read Cowper’s famous history of “John Gil- 
pin,” is at Edmonton; and nowhere can Burns’s 
“To Mary in Heaven” be sweeter than on the 
bank of the Ayr, or Byron’s “Apostrophe to 
Rome” be grander than in sight of the Eter- 
nal City. Four volumes are thus devoted to 
England and Wales, one to Ireland, three to 
Scotland, Denmark, Iceland, and Norway, two 


to France, and three to Italy. The wide ex- 


tent of Mr. Longfellow’s poetical reading is 
apparent in the selections here made, while 
his pure taste and careful discrimination are 
in constant exercise. The plan is to be con- 
tinued in further volumes, gathering poems 


relating to places in other European countries, 
Asia, Africa, and America. It promises to be 
the largest and richest authology in the En- 
glish, if not in any language, and its real value 
can even now be best appreciated by those who 
have examined the successive volumes of the 
collection. 


Ir will not do to search the map of the Maine 
Coast too closely to find “ Deephaven,”* for its 
name is not there. Yet Miss Jewett’s story of 
Summer spent there by herself and her friend, 
Kate Lancaster, “ without getting tired of each 
other at all”—which strikes us as one of the 
most remarkable things in the book—might fit 
almost any village on the New England coast. 
It is thoroughly delightful from beginning to 
end; evincing culture and good taste in the 
author, as well as the skill to tell what she 
has to speak of in charming English. Life in 
a sea-coast fishing town has its peculiarities, 
which strike a young lady of Beacon Street 
about as oddly as though she lived on a 
western prairie. There is a frank, quaint 





*DEEPHAVEN. By Sarah O. Jewett. 16mo. Pp. 255 
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simplicity in the character of its people, 
singularly united with a keen shrewdness 
that is perhaps developed by the hard fight 
they have to maintain with sharp Winter 
winds and narrow circumstances. It is pure 
fun to join the crew of a fishing boat for 
a day, as many a tourist knows; and if he 
can get none out of the fish, he surely will out 
of the captain, for in default of blue-fish and 
tautog, there are plenty of yarns in his mem- 
ory. Then, from June to September, there is 
in the very air that voluptuous dreaminess 
which gives Newport and the Vineyard half 
their charm, and makes vacation on the coast 
so delicious. Miss Jewett has caught its spirit, 
and her book is none the worse for it, while it 
improves it for a companion in a Summer 
afternoon. 


WE are of those who believe in, and approve 
of, definite theological statements in all relig- 
ions teachings, as required by the purpose of 
such teachings, and also as a dictate of com- 
mon honesty. It is not because theology and 
religion are identical, but because the latter 
implies thé presence of the former, that it is 
needed in all religious instruction. We are 
therefore gratified by the appearance of a con- 
cise and comprehensive nranual of theology,” 
reproduced from an English work, that was de- 
signed to serve as a hand-book for candidates 
for orders, as held and taught by the moderate 
and medium portion of the Church of Eng- 
land. Doctrinally, it is not altogether either 
evangelical or papistical, but has a little of 
both, that is, it contains much that is good and 
wholesome and some things that appear to us 
unscriptural, silly, and pernicious. As an in- 
tellectual and literary production, it is: much 
above average value. As a clear and brief, 
yet comprehensive embodiment of the ortho- 
doxy of the English national Church, we know 
of no other book that meets the case so well. 


Tue name of Frederick W. Robertson is a 
power in the Christianity of the day. Super- 
ficial, and perhaps, therefore, misleading, in 
some of his theological thinkings he no doubt 
is; but on the other hand, the purity of his 
style, the geniality of his tone, the tenderness 





* RUDIMENTS OF THEOLOGY. A First Book for Stu- 
dents. By John Pelkinton Norris, B. D., Canon of Bris- 
tol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manches- 
ter. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 12mo. Pp. 285. 
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of his religious sentiments, and the elevation 
of his morality, all contribute to his favor, 
especially with those of like temperaments. 
He is not of the school of Paul and Augustine 
and Luther and Wesley, of Jonathan Edwards 
or Dr. Payson, but there is, nevertheless, a 
gentleness, and even an earnestness in his pre- 
sentations of the excellence and the beauty of 
the moral, and more especially the sestheti- 
cal, side of Christianity, that is highly charm- 
ing. His “ Notes on Genesis,”* just issued in 
this country, are full of both the excellences, 
and the defects of his other writings. 


From Captain Cook’s times to the present, 
“cruisings” for discovery and scientific inves- 
tigation have been a favorite and very fruitful 
method for the enlargement of natural science. 
Among voyages of this kind, that recently 
made by W. J. J. Spry, of the British Navy, 
will perhaps compare favorably, as to results 
achieved, with any former one, and the narra- 
tive of that voyage, drawn up in book form fT 
for popular use by the commanding officer 
himself, is alike valuable as a scientific record 
and entertaining asa romantic narrative. The 
principal purpose of the “cruise” was to ex- 
plore the depths of the sea, for all other in- 
vestigations were held secondary to this, and 
to be only pursued incidentally; and for that 
purpose the most ample preparations were made 
in the outfit, and the work of making deep 
soundings, and carefully marking every thing 
brought up from the depths was prosecuted 
with equal diligence and intelligent pains- 
taking. Of the details of the results achieved 
no account can be given in this brief notice; 
but the intelligent reader will appreciate all 
these. ‘ The book makes a substantial and not 
inconsiderable addition to the sum of human 
knowledge, and it must long continue to be an 
authority, and a source of original learning 
in this department of science. 
is exceptionalby well written. 


The narrative 


PERSONAL narratives when carefully pre- 
pared by competent hands are the best elements 
for the future-historian. 


Such a one we have 





* NOTES ON GENESIS. By the late Frederick W. Rob- 
ertson, M. A., of Brighton (England). New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co, 12mo. Pp. 260. 

{Tue Cruise oF Her MaJesty’s Suip “ CuHat- 
LENGER.”’ Voyages over many Seas, Scenes in many 
Lands. By W.J.J.Spry, R.N. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. New York: Harper & Bros. 388. 
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in the little volume* of Adjutant - General 
Hoffman. The first third of the book is de. 
voted to our own war, in which the writer wag 
personally concerned, on General Butler’s staff, 
and afterwards with Banks and Canby, and at 
last with General Grant. His descriptions of 
scenes and events are spirited and life-like, 
with a decided flavor of vraisemblance. He 
vindicates General Butler in respect to a num- 
ber of things laid to his charge, notably that 
which charges him with stealing spoons, which 
probably was nothing more at first than a spite- 
ful joke, but was repeated as true because it 
served a purpose. The second and greater 
part of the book relates to the siege of Paris 
which, as an attaché of the American legation 
in that city, the author saw and suffered in his 
own person. His sketches are fearfully vivid, 
perhaps horribly correct. He gives the French 
very little credit as soldiers, especially the 
officers; and as to the Germans, nobody could 
say what they could or could not do, as they 
found no resistance to test their prowess. The 
book is decidedly readable, and full of infor- 
mation. 


Our readers of last year will recollect an 
article in the Ladies’ Repository, some ten or 
more months ago, taken from the Contemporary 
Review, entitled, “Persia in 1876,” by Arthur 
Arnold, and they will be glad to learn that 
the author has expanded that article and 
added to it, making a goodly volume of notes 
of travels, which has been reproduced in this 
country by the Harpers.t The book contains 
more than the title promises, for the itinerary 
begins at Warsaw and proceeds first to St. 
Petersburg, and thence across Southern Russia 
to Astrachan, and over the length of the Cas- 
pian Sea to Enzelli, and then, by a Winter 
journey, over the highlands of Persia, more 
than a thousand miles to the Persian Gulf, with 
a continuation sketching the home route by 
Bombay and Alexandria. Mr. Arnold isa 
good observer of both men and things, and his 
narrative is at once vivacious and instructive. 
The interest of the narrative is much increased, 


*Camp, CouRT, AND SIEGE, a narrative of personal 
adventure and observation during two wars,—1861-65 
and 1870-71. By Wickham Hoffman. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 285. 

+ THROUGH PersIA BY CARAVAN. By Arthur Arnold, 
author of “‘ From the Levant,” ete. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 491. 
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as doubtless was that of the journey also, by 
the presence of the wife of the author with 
him through all the journey, who proved, no 
doubt, quite as much a support as a burden in 
those outlandish regions, and among the varied 
adventures of the journey. It is a very read- 
able book and full of valuable informations 
such as can not be readily found elsewhere. 


Appieton’s “Art Journal” is scarcely less 
a literary than an art production. Its illus- 
trations are unrivaled in their style and exe- 
cution, showing that in every department of 
their production a high order of talent and of 
artistic or mechanical skill has been employed. 
Good illustrations are indeed the joint results 
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of several distinct classes of workers; and often 
no small share of the praise bestowed upon 
designers and artists should be shared by their 
subordinates, and, last of all, though not always 
the least, by the operatives at the press, with- 
out whose intelligent arrangements and skillful 
manipulations even the best work of the artist 
would fail of its purpose. The last number 
(31) is fully up to the high standard attained 
by its predecessors. It has three full-page steel 
engravings. The reading matter will compare 
favorably with the better class of magazine 
pieces, while the cuts are wholly unrivaled. 
The publication is designed to cultivate and 
minister to the public taste for really good 
engravings, and it is doing its work grandly. 
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“FREEDMEN'S AID.” 


Tue “Freedmen” are at the front again; 
and the “ Negro Question ” seems still to be at 
once unanswered, and most restlessly clam- 
orous for a solution. True, the newspapers 
reassure us every morning that all is quiet 
and lovely in the parts where that class of 
“citizens” most abound; but the evident so- 
licitude to have this believed is cause for sus- 
picion that it ought not to be believed, and the 
news columns of the sathe papers, with decid- 
edly uncomfortable frequency, tell of a rather 
free indulgence in the sports of killing “ nig- 
gers” and white Republicans. But the people 
are becoming wearied of this whole Southern 
business, and even the constitutional guardians 
of the public peace, following the example of 
Gallio, who so long as the Jews only killed 
each other, “cared for none of these things,” 
practice upon the doctrine of non-intervention. 
It is according to nature that the strong shall 
destroy the weak—and why not? since out of 
that order of things we have the theory of 
“Natural Selections,” based upon “the sur- 
vival of the fittest.” But somehow the negro 
will still “survive,” though his presence is not 
only not desired but quite inconvenient. 

Our attention was just now called to this 
subject by the receipt of the “Ninth Annual 
* Report of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,” kindly sent us 





by its Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Dr. Rust, 
which tells us of its doings during the past 
year. This is an unpretentious institution, 
“the least among the thousands of our Israel,” 
and yet it seems to be going forward with its 
work with but little display, and yet steadily 
accomplishing something. Nine years of labor 
and expenditure have cost an aggregate of 
about half a million dollars, raised directly 
for its use, besides about fifty thousand dol- 
lars received during 1870 and 1871, from the 
“Freedmen’s Bureau.” Of this the greater 
part has been expended directly for instruc- 
tion; another, but less portion, has been spent 
for real estate—school-houses—of which two 
hundred thousand dollars worth is now owned 
by the Society and in active use. The Society 
is now devoting its efforts almost wholly to 
what may be termed Normal School work, the 
education of young persons of color, in view 
of their becoming teachers and preachers. 
There are thirteen schools or institutions ; five 
of them are called “Universities” (1!) and 
they are scattered from Baltimore to Texas— 
one in Tennessee, one in Mississippi, one in 
South Carolina, one in North Carolina, two 
in Georgia, three in Louisiana, one in Texas, 
one in Alabama, one in Florida, and one 
in Maryland. In these schools ‘sixty pro- 
fessors and teachers of various grades are em- 
ployed, with an aggregate of 3,170 pupils, 
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classified as Collegiate, 240; Biblical, 530; Nor- 
mal, 1,000; Academic, 600; Preparatory, 500; 
and Primary, 300. Just what grade of scholar- 
ship as compared with those in average schools 
of like names in our Northern towns, we are 
not told; though the probabilities are not in 
favor of equal advancement. And yet the facts 
presented are of a highly encouraging char- 
acter. In proportion to the amount of money 
expended, the amount of instruction given is 
very large, and the average number of pupils 
to each school—nearly two hundred and fifty— 
is certainly very respectable. From these 
schools a large number of former pupils have 
already gone forth, some into the ministry, 
but more to become teachers among those of 
their own race, for which work there are the 
most pressing demands. 

We have looked through this very modest 
Report, and have been greatly interested in its 
statements, which we were the better able to 
understand because of our former acquaintance 
with the subject generally. The “ Freedmen’s 
Aid Society” has never made much noise in 
the world, and not a few good people have 
even called in question the expediency of its 
perpetuation, but evidently from lack of ac- 
quaintance with both the necessities of the 
case and of the work actually being done. 
The association is engaged in imparting in- 
struction to our lately emancipated citizens, to 
whom their legal freedom came attended with 
so many disabilities, that some have doubted 
whether it is a blessing or a misfortune. It 
began the work of their real emancipation at 
the right point, by raising them from the 
depressed moral and intellectual condition 

that was inseparable from their state of slav- 
ery. If the experiment of the last few years 
has seemed to show that it is very difficult, or 
perhaps quite impossible, to confer real free- 
dom upon an intellectually depressed class, on 
the other hand, all history teaches that a really 
enlightened people can not be enslaved. And 
since the primary and elementary education 
of any people must be performed by them- 
selves, the only sure method of accomplishing 
this work for the freedmen must be by raising up 
among them those of their own race who shall 
become the teachers of the rising generation. 
In this good work the Methodist Freedmen’s 
Aid Society is steadily and successfully occu- 
pied, and in proportion to the money expended 
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the work accomplished is highly satisfactory 
in respect to both its character and the amount 
of work done. It is a wise maxim in the 
economy of expenditures to “ put your money 
where it will do most good,” and we are 
quite satisfied that of all the moneys contrib. 
uted by the members of the Methodist Episeo. 
pal Church, for any of its general benevolent, 
evangelistic, or educational purpose, none does 
more good, dollar for dollar, than that given 
to the freedmen’s cause. The amount ought 
to be doubled and quadrupled at once. 

In the light of passing events, and of a “ pol- 
icy ” outlined in dark shadow for the colored 
race, and already streaked with blood, the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the address of Rev. I. G. 
Bidwell, at the late anniversary of the Society, 
reads like a prophecy, but all too soon fulfilled: 


“The position of the negro race in the United 
States isa very peculiar one. I can see no poetic, 
or romantic, or Fourth of July halo about it. 
It is stern and pitiful, and utterly forbidding in 
all of its social and political phases. The Afri- 
can race is under foot. I can see no fair pros- 
pect of any change for the better until we give 
them a new vocation. This race is a prostrate 
race, 2 suppliant race, it is the weaker race, 
It is simply self-evident from the nature of 
things and of society as we know it, and from 
all past history, that this race can not stand up 
upon terms of absolute co-equality with the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and carry on the affairs of 
the nation quietly and successfully in an even 
partnership. 


The attempt to elevate the freedmen as 
emancipation found and left them, is pro- 
nounced by foes and friends to the race a 
failure; and though the latter class may sor- 
rowfully accept the sad alternative, and espe- 
cially regret that the political party that had 
stood for twenty years as the friend and pro- 
tector of the “ weaker race” should now coolly 
turn the freedmen over to the tender mercies 
of their old oppressors, still the inevitable 
must be accepted, and the best made of a very 
undesirable state of things. With only slight 
modifications one may apply to this case the 
language of Dr. Franklin, written from Eng- 
land on the passage of the Stamp Act, “The 
sun of American liberty is set; henceforth we 
must light the lamps of industry and econ- 
omy.” So the sun of the civil and political 
liberties of the freedmen is set; and for them 
the only promise of its rising again is in their 
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mental and moral elevation, with which their 
future practical enslavement will become im- 
possible. To accomplish this end, co-operating 
with other and kindred institutions, is the mis- 
sion of the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It is doing its 
work faithfully and effectively, according to 
its means; it would do more in proportion as 
its means were increased. 


METHODISM IN CITIES. 

THE Independent, not long since, discussed 
in several successive numbers the question of 
the success or otherwise of Methodism in the 
large cities of the land, as compared with other 
places; and by a large display of statistical 
proofs seemed to make out its case,—that the 
success of Methodism in large cities has not 
equaled its own growth in smaller towns and 
the open country. The correctness of the sta- 
tistics used has been called in question, and 
corrections have been accepted by the Independ- 
ent, which changes, however, it is claimed, do 
not affect the general result. Some quite 
unnecessary sensitiveness over the subject has 
been manifested by a portion of the Methodist 
press, though for the most part the subject has 
been discussed on both sides with a good share 
of courtesy,—nor is there any cause to suspect 
any but friendly motives on the part of the 
paper that first brought the subject into notice. 

The subject is one of sufficient interest to 
justify all the attention that has been devoted 
to it, apart from any denominational, or even 
any of its strictly religious, relations, as involv- 
ing certain important principles in sociology. 
But it is especially interesting in its ecclesias- 
tical relations, as illustrating some of the so- 
cial tendencies of Methodism, and still further 
as showing the more mature fruits of some of 
the peculiarities of that system of Church gov- 
ernment. So the Independent, having found, as 
it presumes, that the growth of Methodism in 
large cities does not keep way with its average 
advance in other places, suggests the inference 
that with the increase of civilization, and the 
extension of the manners and habits of city 
life, more generally over the country, Method- 
ism must relatively decline; and further, as a 
special cause of that unsuccess, the chief pecul- 
iarity of Methodism—the itinerancy—is indi- 
cated as not suited to a highly civilized and 
compacted state of society. And then the next 
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practical inference might be that a virtual 
abandonment of the itinerancy is a measure 
necessary to preserve the future of Methodism. 

With all its professed liberality, in respect 
to which we give it full credit for sincerity, 
the Independent is in its ecclesiastical affinities, 
and evidently as to its convictions, what its 
name implies, a Congregationalist sheet. And 
as it sees that without the itinerancy Method- 
ism would almost certainly fall to pieces, and 
its local Churches become simply independent 
or congregational bodies, from its simply 
benevolent desires, and without consciously 
aiming at any ecclesiastical aggrandizement 
for its own order, it would contemplate the 
abandonment of the old system of ministerial 
appointments without especial regrets. The 
doctrines of Methodism are not objectionable, 
and, since its zeal has abated, while that of 
other Churches has increased, there is no cause 
to suspect that most Methodist Churches and 
ministers would not be readily accepted as 
good enough Congregationalists. 

After what we have lately written and printed 
in these columns we have no fears that we shall 
be suspected of any lack of devotion to the itin- 
erancy, which, indeed, we recognize as the cor- 
ner-stone of organic Methodism, and that with- 
out which it could not subsist, because there 
would be no longer any sufficient reason why 
it should :—the raison d’étre would then be 
wanting. And yet we are free to confess, that 
long before the Independent called public atten- 
tion to the subject we had reached similar con- 
clusions in respect to this matter, as the result 
of a life-long study of the subject, guided by a 
wide and close ébservation of its practical 
workings. The itinerancy must be accepted 
or rejected as a whole, and not in parts and 
pieces, and it would be something unusual if 
with all its many and great advantages there 
should not be found also some minor disad- 
vantages. We have said elsewhere that it is 
not adapted to building up vast local Churches, 
or for elevating certain lucky individuals to 
conspicuous places, as some other methods may 
be; and if this is an evil or defect, it must be 
accepted along with the confessed excellencies 
of the system. But it may be doubted whether 
this should not be rather included among its 
excellencies. Disproportionately large and 
wealthy Churches operate upon their sister 
Churches,—especially those of the same de- 
























































































































































nomination,—very much as overgrown trees 
in the forest,--they kill off, by starving at 
their roots all the smaller ones within their 
shadow. A few great estates in a civil or so- 
cial community are not usually the best form 
of its wealth, and afew great Churches, em- 
bodying most of the wealth and culture, in a 
large city are not the most advantageous ar- 
rangement of these things; and yet it may be 
that so strong is the tendency in that direction 
that it can not be effectually resisted, however 
evident it may be that the interests of religion 
are greatly compromised by it. 

It should be observed that the comparison 
instituted by the Independent was not that of 
the growth of Methodism with that of other 
denominations in large cities, but of Meth- 
odism in large cities with the same denom- 
ination in other places, Had a similar com- 
parison been instituted in respect to other 
Protestant Churches, comparing their growth 
in the half-dozen largest towns in the land with 
their growth in the smaller towns and cities, 
very likely a similar unfavorable showing for 
the metropolitan work would have been made. 
This tendency to social clannishness among the 
rich and cultivated members of our Churches, 
with a corresponding ostracizing of the poor 
and uncultured, is now as it was in the days 
of the Apostle James, the bane and blight of 
our metropolitan Christianity ; and it might be 
considered an honor to Methodism if, by steadily 
resisting its tendencies, it had somewhat failed 
to receive the favoring smiles of worldly and 
self-seeking professors of religion. The lament- 
able fact in the case is that, after attempting to 
accommodate the Church to the worldliness of 
its own upper classes, it is found that Meth- 
odism will never succeed as the Church of the 
“upper ten thousand.” 

The points that have been referred to are of 
much less importance than are some others 
of which very little or nothing has been said. 
The problem of “city evangelization,”—giving 
the largest comprehensiveness to that phrase 
so as to include all the people in its scope,—is 
one of incalculable importance and of uncalcu- 
lated difficulty. The cost of respectable Church- 
membership in our large cities is becoming 
a formidable. burden, from which all except 
the decidedly religious among the poorer and 
middle classes readily. excuse themselves by 
staying away from the house of God. Hence 
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it comes to pass that the nominally Protestant 
population of our cities are for the greater 
part non-church goers, and a generation of semi- 
heathen “nothingarians” is growing up in the 
land. And this class is not to be reached and 
saved by any beneficiary plan of city mission- 
ary work. Comparatively inexpensive, but 
self-supporting, Churches is the one indispen- 
sable disideratum in the case. It is, indeed, be- 
coming a deeply serious question in the Jand 
whether or not the “voluntary system” sof 
supplying and maintaining religious institu- 
tions equal to the public necessities can be 
made to work effectively. That it can not be 
done at the rate of expensiveness that prevails 
in many places is quite obvious, and that fact 
should be recognized. But whether a return 
to the better order of things that once prevailed 
is now practicable is at best very doubtful. 





HERESY, HUNTING THE HUNTER. 

Ir the game is not hunted it will at length 
come to you. We improvise this proverb for 
the occasion, because we find it illustrated in 
certain recent proceedings in matters of heresy. 
Not very long ago a Chicago teacher of theology 
began to “swing” away from his Church stand- 
ards, but did not vacate his position, with its ad- 
vantages and emoluments, till “ made willing.” 

Next we hear of a pastor of a Presbyterian 
Church, atsthe very citadel of Old-school Cal- 
vinism, teaching both orally and in writing 
certain strangely erratic notions as compared 
with his own Church standards, and this was 
done in his character and from his position as 
a Presbyterian pastor. 

Last of all comes the case of a minister of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church, who, having 
exercised himself rather unduly in “advanced 
thinking,” not only drifts away from his tra- 
ditional moorings, but still he held fast to his 
Church relations, while manfully laboring to 
subvert the theological foundations of his 
Church. 

Now, as to the correctness or otherwise of 
the opinions which these men reject or adopt, 
we say nothing; but why intelligent men should 
consent to indorse, by their positions, doctrines 
that they do not hold, and especially how hon- 
est men can officially undertake to sustain cer- 
tain doctrines, and, at the same time, use their 
positions to overthrow them; these things we 
confess we do not understand. 





